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By RANDOLPH BOURNE 


By JOSEPH JASTROW 


IMPORTANT WAR BOOKS OF THE EARLY SPRING 


IN THE HEART OF 
GERMAN INTRIGUE 


By Demetra Vaka 


The story of the attempt 
of an American girl, a Greek 
by birth, to reconcile Venize- 
los and King Constantine and 
save Greece for the Allies. 
An amazing record gathered 
first-hand from kings, tmin- 
isters, generals, master spies, 
that uncovers the trail of in- 
trigue and corruption stretch- 
ing down the centre of 
Eur and illuminates for 
the time some of the 
most important episodes of 
the war. 

Illustrated. $2.00 net 


WARFARE 
OF TODAY 


By Lieut. Col. Paul Azan 


country. 


[Uustrated photo- 
graphs. $2.50 net Ready in April 
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Early Spring Books from the List of 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 


ON THE STAIRS 


By Henry B. Fuller 


Against a background of the kaleidoscopic years between 1875 and 1916 in C o, Mr. 
Fuller has set this story of two men—the son of a coachman and the son of the couchiman's 
, telling how one went up the ladder of fortune as the other came down. 
yy which is = y Ameri is worked out with an ironic humor and richness of 
implication that give it a distinguished place among contemporary novels. $1.50 net 








Oh, Money! Money! Miss Pim’s Camouflage 
By Eleanor H. Porter By Lady Stanley 


The romance of a New England Cinderella and a A British spinster, porcmner of Gp ute Sh 
Western millionaire. wt hy F- making herself in her services 
rank with “Pollyanna” and “David” as one of the it mis- 
most lovable characters Mrs. Porter has ever created. makes 
IMustrated. $1.50 net one of the mest entertaining of war stories. 


$1.50 net 


Impossible People . 
ea “y ote tl The Finding of Norah 
vers of that most charming of novels “The Pro By Eugenia B. Frothingham 
qomt ecteaee, of the "Administration that has 
appeared.” “It has wit and beauty and brilliance.” 
75 cents net 


eae Remoay oS Saete Lincoln in Illinois 
a -Day Poets Selected By Octavia Roberts 
Waldo Richards Profusely illustrated by Lester G. Hornby 


Among the poets represented are Robert Frost, A full and authoritative account from fresh sources. 
William Sharp, John Masefield. Special edition of 1000 copies for sale. $5.00 net 
Cloth, $1.50 net. Limp leather, $2.25 net 


The Door of Dreams In Audubon’s Labrador 
By Jessie B. Rittenhouse By Dr. Charles W. Townsend 


A volume of short and singing love poems by the An entertaining account of a summer cruise along 
editor of “The Little Book of M Verse.” the southern coast of Labrador, following in Audu- 
‘The Door of Dreams’ opens into a magic land bon’s footsteps. A book of pleasure to all nature- 
that will well repay exploration.” —Springfield Union. lovers. Illustrated. $2.50 net 


$1.00 net Ready in April 


Creating Capital | Higher Education & | The Chicago Prod- 


Money-MakingasanAimin | Business Standards uce Market 
Business 


By Frederick L. ane 

A broad discussion money - national welfare,” is the 
. ae eeeee eA Wein- | of this volume. Weinstock lecture. 
15 cents net $1.00 net 


and delightfully human. 
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THE UNWILLING VESTAL 


A Tale of Rome ander the Caesars 


Net, $1.50 


By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE, author of that wonderful historical novel “El Supremo” 


No institution of any country or 


period was notable, more 
of the Order of Vestal Virgins of Andes to This book embodies all 


ing the Vestals and their life, and any one reading 


ished democracy, their powers and privileges, and 
maintemnel the order. 


oe ae See ee Se 
the existing inf concern- 


ae ge SE EA 
—_- an 2 cos story, assimilate all the extant = ao relating  F rincesses 


these wonderful of a 
the customs which created and 





GREATER THAN THE 
GREATEST 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND Net, $1.50 


: “A tale of the thirteenth- 
Emperor and Pope. It is 
hose li merely 





MY TWO KINGS 
A Novel of the Stuart Restoration 
By MRS. EVAN NEPEAN 


she of 
Cc Stuart, cousin of Charles II. It is a magic 
that carries the back to those days 





OVER THERE AND BACK 


A Pen Picture of the Front 


By LIEUT. JOSEPH S. SMITH, Author of “Trench Warfare” 


Get the human side of the war from this young American who served three years as an officer and 


private with the Canadian and the 
the American Force. 
American soldier will experience in France. 


British armies and is now “Somewhere in France” as an officer in 
A simple human story of every-day life at the front and such as any 





A CRUSADER OF FRANCE 





TO ARMS! (LaVeillee des Armes) 

Translated from the French of Marcelle Tinayre 

by Lucy H. Humphrey Net, $1.50 
An Introduction by Dr. John Finley 





perceptibly into one panoramic conception 
ple tried and proved at a critical hour.” 


THE LOST NAVAL PAPERS 
By BENNET COPPLESTONE Net, $1.50 


: has 
is quite lie a dtinetive, tits way, os that 
is dogged, persistent, 


type, whose character are 
ingly um to date, udecions, and ingenious” 





FRONT LINES 


Net, $1.50 


By BOYD CABLE, azthor of “Between the et “Action soe “Grapes of Wrath,” etc. 


the Service—Infan se, De, 3D. 4. & Se 
orpe--and each, story and incident related gives a vivid impression of 
The jicture is lightened by those 
of the itish soldier. Ready April ist 





Postage Extra 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 681 Fifth Avenue 


At All Bookstores 


New York 
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MUNICIPAL HOUSECLEANING 


By WM. PARR CAPES and JEANNE D. CARPENTER Net, $3.00 
Introdaction by the Hon. Cornelias F. Barns 

War accentuates te problems—conservation and economy are supplanting loose methods and wasteful- 

m+4-—-4,4%- A No field offers greater opportunity for wartime ecomomy and efficiency than the 

collection and removal of municipal waste—ashes, sewage, garbage, rubbage, and street refuse. To eliminate 

Se os aes Se FS See 8 Se Ae ee Se ee «Se ee eee 

cleaning embraces in a small compass a fund of authoritative information roblems which the 


Pp 
p- ph, FAY fh, , #0, % 4 -, -—#,- --* - Ready April 15th 


USE YOUR GOVERNMENT 
By ALISSA FRANC Net, $1.50 


Today, perhaps more than any other time in our natural existence, every American citizen is keenly alert as 
to the immediate te relation of the government to the people. Miss Frane’s book is eminently suitable to intro- 











ew StL tr fit hy ft 4A Ff, 4-1 ™ 

cacecded in projucina 4 seme of rations of the government to the ctnen, regards of age. 66%, 0 solr 
MAN’S SUPREME INHERITANCE 

By F. MATTHIAS ALEXANDER Net, $2.00 


With an Introductory Word by Professor John Dewey of Columbia University. A practical system of physi- 
cal and mental guidance and control is offered based not on a specific but on a general reéducation, codrdina- 
tion, and readjustment of the organiam which commands adequate activity of the vital processes with the mini 





THEORY AND PRACTICE OF | STUDIES IN CHRISTIANITY 


MYSTICISM Net, $1.50 | By A.CLUTTON BROCK, author of “The Ulti- 
By REV. CHARLES MORRIS ADDISON, D.D. mate Belief” Net, $1.25 
A series of lectures originally given to a class of A daring and brilliant piece of » which 
students for the ministry, now becnges together all thinking people, reilgious or atheistic, enjoy. 
and printed in book form by request of many who In an unusually convincing manner the author shows 
admired the simplicity of the treatment of the sub- the beauty and truth of and Christianity when 
ject the clearness with which the author points freed from all man-made piety and conventional 
out mysticism is not an abnormal, but a normal book ulating 
and up to a certain point 








FOSTER ON AUCTION net, $2.00 “Meatless Cookery.” Net, $1.00 
This is a cook book which, in needs 
By R. F. FOSTER, author of “Pirate Bridge” a This is 0 which, originating tm war 
This is an entirely origi le wee be of pesmenent value gives 
mang Se cumpee 6s Game Sas hundreds palatable and nourishing 
given hand will p in play, under any are made without the high-priced i ts, and 
tions declaration. bids many of them without eggs or meat. It is clearly 
will a revelation to those who and directly written and now at this time 
experts. In three parts: The Bidding, The Play, The should be added to every housekeeper’s private 
April ist Ready April ist 








DISEASES OF TRUCK CROPS | DRINK 








By J. J. TAUBENHAUS Net, $3.00 Sober” by Vance Thompson, author of “Eat 
This timely and important volume covers the and Grow Thin.” Net, $1.00 
resent discovered 
all the principal truck crops of the American The nation-wide interest the 
including melons, sweet potatoes, spinach, lettuce, Amendment to the Federal Con- 
ps, corn, stitution makes this ; 
squash, mint, asparagus, beans, tomatoes, workers for temperance will in it a mar 
ete. At a time when the world is facing the great- of material and who are 
est shortage of food in its history, this book is of terested in any way on either side of the question 
unusual value. Ready May ist will find it suggestive and 
Postage Extra At All Bookstores 


E. P. DUTTON &CO. 681 Fifth Avenue New York 
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AMERICAN PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION 


Their Economic and Financial Aspects. Editor, Elisha M. Friedman. ready May 15 


A--GENERAL ASPECTS. I. Introduction. II. Reconstruction ogy Ts Editor. 


B—ECONOMIC ASPECTS. I. 


Mr. - a - Snow. XIII. Shipping Prob 


Prof. Russell 
Technical Research. (a) Chemical. Prof. Allen Rogers. 


0 FINANCIAL 7% —- > Some After War Financial Problems. Mr. Alex 
Frank A. Vanderlip. III. Public Debt and Taxation After 


XIV. Port. 
(b) Engineering. Prof. 
nar Il. National 

R. A. 


. IX. A Federal Reserve 
L. Kent. XI. Foreign Investments. 
the Distribution of Agricultural 





REPRESENTATIVE PLAYS BY 
AMERICAN DRAMATISTS 


Edited by MONTROSE a MOSES 
Vols., Each, Net, $3.00 
The first volume cmeeme just published. Second 
volume in preparation. Containing full authentic 
texts of the most important and distinctive plays 
by American playwrights from 1765 to the present. 


THE LIMITS OF PURE 
DEMOCRACY 


By W. H. MALLOCK Ready April 15 
This thesis is illustrated by the problems of war, 
nk Seen Se See Sees Se meeyes coteliats 

A why we yy bd the argument, 
he eatin field of modern politics is reviewed and 
estimated. The survey is so hly up-to-date 
as to include the recent evolution in 


THE BUSINESS OF FINANCE 


By HARTLEY WITHERS Ready April 15 


sees Do Sm 6 See ety On S ane 
ll ordered con- 











its and weaknesses in strong 
The object of this book is to show where that 
strength lies and show how it can best be used. 
HOURS OF FRANCE 
By PAUL SCOTT MOWRER Net, $1.25 
A book of ics touching nature and the war, 
of singing ond a simple winning sweetness. 


With the videw of © ten peak be cuss beauty every. 
raises the ‘commonplace to, the level of 
Ready A 1 


g- 4. in preparation. 





THE SOCIAL PLAYS OF 
ARTHUR WING PINERO 


Edited by CLAYTON HAMILTON 


4 Vols., Each, Net, $2.00 
Authorized Library | myenne to be in four volumes. 
Mrs. Tanqueray 


yams I, containing the second 
Notorious Mrs. Ebbemith, just issued; other 





THE TEMPLE. A Book of Prayers 


By the REV.W. E. ORCHARD, D.D. 
Introduction by Dr. Frank Crane Net, $1.00 
Dr. Orchard has in 2 simple little volume 
struggles 


mind and soul of those seeking the very presence 
of God. 


THE REALITY OF PSYCHIC 
PHENOMENA 
By W. J. CRAWFORD 





His results, tabulated and precise, have the author- 
ity of definitely proven scientific 


ly important but ~—— — 
on 

throw on the mechanics of ey - = 
tation. April 16 





ORGANIZING GIRLS 


By HELEN J. FERRIS Ready May 1 


This book will be of invaluable service to all who 
are interested in the problems of girls who work 
in the office or the factory. 





ON THE THRESHOLD OF THE UNSEEN 


By SIR WILLIAM F. BARRETT 


Net, $2.50 


New American Edition just published with an Introduction by James H. Hyswop, Secretary of the American 


Society ¢ Ps: = 

James says in his introduction: 
—_— "Bvery 7 =, and 
in the book.” 


i 
“Tt is the best work of the kind that has ever in 
of the subject is canvassed and evidence produced for the 


made 
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War 


Deductions from the World War 


Baron Von Freytag-Loringhoven, Lieutenant-General and 
Deputy Chief of the Imperial German General Staff 


12° $1.25 


The export of this book from Germany is strictly prohibited. It was intended that the Allies 
should not have access to it. In this intention Germany has been defeated. 


The Making of a Modern Army 
Rene Radiguet, General de Division, Army of France 
12° 18 Illustrations. $1.50 


General Radiguet, a divisional commander, and three years on the French front, 
tells how a large army is made up in the last quarter of the year 1917. 


Tactics and Duties for Trench Fighting 
Georges Bertrand, Capitaine Chasseurs Alpins, de l’Armée de France 
Oscar N. Solbert, Major,,Corps of Engineers, U. S. A. 
16° 35 Diagrams. $1.50 
“Earnestly recommending that these lectures be published . . . I con- 
sider it most desirable that every graduate take these with him on being 


commissioned.” —Cromwell Stacey, Lt. Colonel, Senior Instructor, Fort 
Sheridan. 
































Aircraft and Submarines 
W. J. Abbot 
8° 100 Illus., many in Color. Some by Lt. Farré. $3.50 


An illuminating, intensely interesting account of these new, most 
important factors in modern warfare, and their accomplishments. 


Militarism and Statecraft 


Munrce Smith, Prof. of Jurisprudence, Columbia Univ. 
12° Approximate price, $1.50 


“An understanding of the failure of German diplomacy is supplied 
in an extraordinarily effective and illuminating manner by Professor 
Munroe Smith.”—The Nation. 


2 wet ions, G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 9 x ‘Sriee!s 
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War 


First Call—Guide Posts to Berlin 


Arthur Guy Empey 
12° 64 Illustrations. $1.50 


“ ‘Over the Top’ inspired America to enter the war with all her might and strength. ‘First 
Call’ explains how our objects may be gained.”—N. Y. Sun. 

















A “Temporary Gentleman’ in France 
Introductory Chapters by Capt. A. J. Dawson 
12° $1.50 


Very human, amusing, and entertaining letters from the front, written by a regi- + 
mental officer who prior to the war was a suburban clerk. 


The Secret of the Marne 


Marcel Berger and Maude Berger 


12° $1.50 


Marcel Berger is the author of the successful “Ordeal by Fire.” Him- 


self a soldier in this war, this immensely melodramatic novel bears the stamp 
of authenticity. 








Sea Dogs and Men-at-Arms i 
J. E. Middleton 
12° Color Frontispiece. $1.50 


Stirring, martial verse, ringing with the glory of English achieve- 
ments by land, sea and air, and especially of the Canadians’ brave 
deeds. 


Fragments from France 
Bruce Bairnsfather 


8° 143 Plates. 15 Smaller Illus. $1.75 


“The pictures that made the Empire laugh, and even caused Hun 
prisoners to forget to strafe.” Part V nearly ready. 50 cents. 


2wetase st. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 2s Sectors st 
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NEW McCLURG BOOKS 


“Holding the Line” By Sergeant Harold Baldwin 


“Holding the Line” is the story of a brave little Canadian who “went” with the first 
contingent of enlisted men, and “did his bit” in some of the most awful fighting of the 
war. It is more than thrilling, this narrative of how the men from Canadian prairies, 
outnumbered and outgunned, with little ammunition, and scarcely any artillery, by des- 
perate valor alone held at bay Germany’s vast army and blocked the drive to Calais, which, 
had it been successful, would have brought the entire world under the iron fist of des- 
potism. Especially vivid is the author’s pen picture of the second battle of Ypres, when 
the line held against the furious assaults of the Germans. 





Sergeant Baldwin is fearless and candid in his portrayal of life in the trenches. He 
holds nothing back. He tells what modern army life is like in all its phases. His book 
is one of the most vital human documents yet produced of the war. Jilustrated. 

Price, $1.50 


Tarzan and the Jewels of Opar 
By Edgar Rice Burroughs 


In one of his early exploits Tarzan visited the mysterious ruined city of Opar, that 
flourished in the days of a bygone civilization now inhabited by a strange horde of blood- 
thirsty, apelike priests headed by La, the beautiful high-priestess of the flaming God. At 
that time he brought back a very small portion indeed of the immense store of ingots of 
treasure which he discovered. The present story tells why ‘Tarzan returned to the mys- 
terious city and what he found there. It is every bit as good as any previous Tarzan 
tale. It has the same breathless interest, the thrills and the fascination. Illustrated by 
J. Allen St. John. Price, $1.35 


Long Heads and Round Heads __s By Dr. W. S. Sadler 
Or, What's the Matter With Germany 


By her infamous and ruthless conduct of the war and her utter disregard of truth, 
honor and the ethics of civilization, Germany, the nation which we aforetime regarded so 
highly, stands before the world today a moral bankrupt. 


Why is this and how did it happen? Dr. Sadler says Anthropology gives the correct 
answer. Germany today is peopled by a docile, round-headed race with an inherited ten- 
dency to cruelty, viciousness, and with no more morals than a wolf. He claims they are 
Alpines, an inferior, stupid and non-progressive race, and are not real Teutons, having 
nothing whatever in common with that long-headed, progressive and intelligent race. “Long 
Heads and Round Heads” is the most interesting side light yet thrown upon the psy- 
chology of the war. JIilustrated. Price, $1.00 


Publishers A. C, McClurg & Co. Chicago 
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Illinois in 1818 By Solon Justus Buck 


One hundred years ago Illinois, then upon the far western edge of the wave of Ameri- 
can civilization slowly advancing across the continent, was admitted to statehood in the 
Union. This volume, the first of the J/linois Centennial Publications, treats of the social, 
economical and political life of the state at the close of the territorial period. As history 
it is scientifically accurate, and having been written to prove of interest to the intelli- 
gent general reader, it is more than a mere historical record, being warm with human inter- 
est and rich in literary charm. Fully illustrated. Price, $2.00 


How to Speak Convincingly By Edwin G. Lawrence 


The ability to express one’s thoughts in an effective manner by word of mouth is one 
of the most valuable of all personal acquirements. In business its importance can hardly 
be overestimated, and in social life its possessor finds a ready welcome everywhere. 


This book shows how any one may improve himself in the art of speaking, and, 
while it was written with the especial needs of those engaged in business in view, the 
principles and rules laid down apply to human speech generally. Price, $1.00 


Women and the Franchise By Josephine Schain 


Women ask no favor when they demand equal suffrage. It is as a right they claim it, 
based on a logical presentation of the facts in the case. Miss Schain, who is one of the 
younger leaders in the suffrage movement, gives herein the reasons why the franchise 
should be extended to women. Her style is vigorous and pleasing, and her arguments 
remarkably well put. Price, 60 cents 


Statistics By W. B. Bailey, Ph.D., and John Cummings 


Statistics are the languages in which social conditions are accurately described, and 
social laws accurately stated. A knowledge of the methods and value of the limits and 
capacity of statistical inquiry was never so essential as at the present time, and it is to meet 
the needs of the constantly increasing number of persons in this country who require an 
acquaintance with the elements of statistics that this volume has been prepared. 

Price, 60 cents 


Wooden Shipbuilding By W. J. Thompson 


A manual for the use of all those interested in the building and handling of wooden 
ships, giving the names and description of all the various parts. It is arranged in dictionary 
form which makes it easy for reference purposes. Flexible binding. Price, $2.50 


Publishers A. C. McClurg & Co. chicago 
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Moffat, Chicago 


Capt. KNYVETT 


“OVER THERE” 


WITH THE AUSTRALIANS 


By Captain Hugh Knyvett 
Anzac Scout 


Captain Hugh Knyvett, whose extraordinary successes as a lecturer upon 
the war have resulted in many glittering offers to publish an account of his 
personal experiences, has at last yielded. His story of how, by twos and 
threes, and then by tens and hundreds and thousands, the great “Human Snow 
Ball” of Australia gathered for the defense of the mother country, is one of the 
most picturesque of the war. 


The news of a world at war found Hugh Knyvett, in the late summer 
of 1914, pearl-fishing in the Pacific. He went into the ranks of the Australians, and fought through 


the tragedy of Gallipoli. 


The rest of the story is of warfare in France, presented from an angle altogether novel. The 
author was delegated to the thrilling business of intelligence ——— most dangerous and 
useful branch of the service which in this war has developed on entirely new lines. 


og the chapter headings are: “Crawling as Essential as Flying”; 
ow to Get Behind the German Lines”; “Spy Hunting,” etc. 


Land”; “ 


“Nights in No Man's 
Illustrated. $1.50 net 





THE ONLY PossIBLE PEACE 


By Dr. Frederic C. Howe 
Commissioner of Immigration at the port of New York 
Author of “Why War,” “The High Cest of Living” 

Dr. Howe sees the European war from an 
entirely new angle as a struggle for imperialism 
of world states and primarily economic. Dr. 
Howe sketches the economic development of Ger- 
many, and traces the war to the industrial rather 
than to the Junker classes. The road to a durable 
peace is through ending the struggle for ex- 
clusive territories. His conclusions are in line 
with those of President Wilson. $1.25 net 


NEW POPULAR EDITION 


THE FRANCE OF TO-DAY 
By Barrett Wendell 


Professor of English at Harvard University 
A peculiarly sympathetic interpretation of the 
French; their temperament, the structure of so- 
ciety, the family, the universities, and the re- 
ligious question. #1.00 net 





NEW POPULAR EDITION 


THE NAVY AS A FIGHTING 


MACHINE 
By Rear-Admiral Bradley A. Fiske 


This popular edition is the result of the flat- 
tering reception given this book on publication. 
The Conference Committee on Preparedness pre- 
sented each United States Senator and Represen- 
tative with a copy. 

“The book deserves reading by all officers of 
both services and by everybody interested in the 
defense of the country.”"—Ream-ADMmaAL FRANK F. 
FLETCH2R. $1.50 net 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AND 
AsIATIC CITIZENSHIP 
By Sidney L. Gulick 


Author of “The American Japanese Problem.” 


This is a courageous and well-considered at- 
tempt, based upon a thorough study of the 
entire body of evidence bearing on the matter, 
to deal with the vital problem of Japanese 
and other Asiatic immigration in such 2 way 
as to remove its menace. $1.75 net 


CREDIT OF THE NATIONS 


A STUDY OF THE EUROPEAN WAR 
By J. Laurence Laughlin 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Chicago 


This impressive and deeply interesting study of 
war finance up to the entrance of our country as a 
belligerent is the result of the closest scrutiny of 
the operations of the belligerents. There are five 
main topics: “The Economic Situation Preceding 
the War,” “War and Credit,” “English Credit 
Operations,” “French Money and Credit,” and 
“German Credit Operations.” 

With 8 charts. $8.50 net 


THE Voice OF LINCOLN 
By R. M. Wanamaker 


Justice of the Supreme Court of Ohio 


This is not so much an exposition of Lincoln’s 
character and genius by another as a revelation 
of his character and genius by himself. Judge 
Ww ker has selected with skill and insight 
those utterances, Lincoln's letters, conversations, 
and speeches, which are the keys to the different 
sides of his great nature. 

A narrative text supplies the information re- 
quired to a full understanding of the biographical 
and historical significance. $2.50 net 








FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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FICTION 


THE FLOWER tie CHAPDELAINES 
By George W. Cable 


This is a love story staged in that picturesque 
section of New Orleans which is still pervaded by 
the old Creole atmosphere. $1.35 net 


Five TALES 
By John Galsworthy 


In these stories Mr. Galsworthy returns to the 
type of character which he so masterfully depicted 
in those great stories of English social life— 
“The Man of Property,” “The Country House,” etc. 
Each story is built around a single dominant 
character. Thus in A Stoic, the old financier, 
swollen, short-breathed, apoplectic, having to be 
lifted from his chair to address his boards and 
directorates, still dominates them by his repu- 
tation and buccaneer-like tactics. 

The other tales—“The Apple Tree,” “The Jury- 
man,” “The First and the Last,” “Indian Summer 
of a Forsyte”—are equally intense and real. 

$1.50 net 





THE EARTHQUAKE 
By Arthur Train 


It describes in a way which conveys much 
shrewd and useful advice the adventures and 
reactions of a typical American family. They 
found that America was not only “at war,” but 
“in” the war to the hilt, and proceeded, each 
member in his own way, to do their bit. $1.50 net 


His DAUGHTER 


By Gouverneur Morris 


The story of an American whose nature was 
refined in the fire of war. $1.35 net 


BRANDED 
By Francis Lynde 


Mr. Lynde never wrote a more exciting story 
than this, which presents the rough life of labor 
camps and gold-fields, in recounting the hero’s 
finally successful fight for vindication after he 
had been unjustly arrested, tried, and imprisoned. 

$1.35 net 


THE AirR-MAN AND THE TRAMP 
By Jennette Lee 


Mrs. Lee has made a most attractive bit of a 
romance out of very romantic elements. 
75 cents net 


THE DEvit To Pay 
By Frances Nimmo Greene 


A thrilling story of mystery and love which 
develops in an altogether unexpected way. 
$1.85 net 


AMERICAN POETRY 


Edited by Percy H. Boynton 

Associate Professor of English in the University of Chicago 

A new vol: in the Scrib Series of Modern Poetry 
An anthology of American poetry with brief 

critical commentary. The editor has_ selected 

poems that represent the progress of American 

poetry as well as those that are characteristic of 

the work of the individual poets. The book con- 

tains four indices; one for subjects, one for first 

lines, one for authors, and one for original sources 

of publication. $2.25 net 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


THE PASSING tie GREAT RACE 
OR THE RACIAL BASIS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY 
By Madison Grant 

Chairman New York Zoological Society Trustee American 








Museum of Natural History ; Coun American Geo- 
graphical Society 
With a New Introduction by Henry Fairfield Osborn 
The vast subject of the origin, relationship, 


evolution, migration, and expansion of European 
man is here considered in connection with the 
phenomena of the civilization of to-day. 

3 charts, 4 maps. $8.00 net 


THE FLOWER AND THE BEE: 


POLLINATION AND PLANT LIFE ' 


By John H. Lovell 
Biological Editor of the “Cyclopaedia of Bee Culture,” etc. 
This book answers a long felt need for a ular 
sition suitable to amateurs of the subject of 
lination; its chief topics are the functions of 
| om beetles, flies, and the wind in interrelation 


» | the oy eg -y FH —y ¥ 
author. $2.00 net 


HoME VEGETABLES AND 
SMALL FRUITS 


THEIR CULTURE AND PRESERVATION 


The book is planned for the owner of the small 
place or of a backyard garden who wishes to tr 
growing his own vegetables and small fruits. It 
gives all necessary information about the prep- 
aration of the soil and planting, and complete 


cultural directions for wing. 
With illustrations and $1.40 net 


PsYCHOLOGY ?xe Day’s WorK 

By Edgar James Swift 

Professor of P. and in Washington Uni- 
PT ae tiegs oer ot Fenth cad tio Raen, 
How to organize and dev your mental and 

physical faculties to the end of getting the most 

out of them in the struggle for success is the 


theme of this entertaining and valuable book. 
In press. $2.50 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


THE DESERT 


FURTHER STUDIES IN NATURAL APPEARANCE 


By John C. Van Dyke 


A new edition, beautifully illustrated with 382 
photographs by J. Smeaton Chase, author 
and traveller. $2.00 net 
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NEW HARPER PUBLICATIONS 








IN OUR FIRST YEAR OF WAR 
By WOODROW WILSON 


Are you familiar with President Wilson’s messages 


and addresses 
during our first 


of war? That you will want to these 
is proved by the success of President Wileon’s 
” which is a companion volume to 


this one. “In Our First Year of War” opens with the second 

Inaugu address and contains all his messages, including 

Government Operation of Railroads” and “The Terms of Peace. 
Portrait. 1 Cloth, $1.00 


THE IRON RATION 


GEORGE ABEL SCHREINER 


The author has stood for hours in the tragic bread 
has dined at the banquet-hall of the Emperor Charlies of 
He has seen and written of things as they really are in the interior of 
) --.——) lca of Austria—in the speech and its 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $2.00 


OUTWITTING THE HUN 
By LIEUTENANT PAT O'BRIEN, R.F.C. 


living on raw vegetables 
amazing adventure after 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


A FLYING FIGHTER 


By LIEUTENANT E. M. ROBERTS, R.F.C. 


An American Above the Lines in France. 


was France—and 

days—that is part of the history of Lieutenant E. M. Roberts. 

Cue © Geens oO See ee ‘done his bit” so splendidly. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


THE WINNING OF THE WAR 
By ROLAND F. USHER 
Professor of Re Washington University, St. author of 


‘ermanism,’ 
The first book of a Usher's on the European situation | since 
the war. be considered his famous 


Louis ; 


Maps. 
PROFIT SHARING 
Its Principles and Practice 
by SR AG. ye A ¢ coum, & & 
ee the x x A — & + ractical 


first definite 
standpoint. The co - gives the viewpoint a oom ines the 

e of leading practical students of Bay in 
this country. Post 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 


Harper's Fime Art Series Edited by Prof. George H. Chase of 
Harvard. 


GEORGE HAROLD EDGELL 
Assistant Professor of Fine Arts in Harvard University. 
A brief but authoritative account of the history of architecture from 
the beginning to modern times, including even a on the 
architecture of the Far East. American architecture, has been 
- — Ee BP ces 
length. Iihustrated. $3.50. 


IN OUR FIRST 
F WAR 














YOUR VOTE AND HOW TO 


USE IT. By Mrs. Raymond Brown 
Cae o freuen’ te live Carrie Chap- 


e 
i 
& 
z 
E 


Author . § “New Life,” 
“Faith,” 
A Ee of prayers compiled from 
suited to the 








HARPER & BROTHERS Established 1817 NEW YORK 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 





Men in War 


ANDREAS LATZKO 


“The war has inspired two masterpieces: ‘Under Fire’ by the French soldier Barbusse and ‘Men in 
War’ by the Austrian officer, Andreas Latzko, an even more poignant interpretation of the effect of 
war on human beings than Barbusse’s novel.”—N. Y. Evening Mail. 


“‘Men in War’ is notable among the war’s great literary products. 


‘Under Fire’ is realism, ‘Men 


in War’ is artistic realism. From it we get a total impression (of the war) that is more complete 
than that suggested by Barbusse.”—N. Y. Evening Post. $1.50 


The Unbroken Tradition 
By NORA CONNOLLY 


A personal narrative of her experiences in the recent 
Irish Rebellion by the pA. of James Connolly, 
the leader of the Rebellion who was executed for 
his part in it. A thrilling tale, stirringly written. 
With maps and illustrations. $1.25 


In the Midst of Life 
(Tales of Soldiers and Civilians) 
By AMBROSE BIERCE 
The first hu: of Amb 
works now to 
popular priced pA Ambrose Bierce is one of 


the very few great American prose writers. 
Other volumes in preparation. $1.60 


Bernard Shaw: His Life and 
Works 


By ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 





The most complete and authoritative biography of 
ae Sweass Shaw with a critical estimate of 
wor! 


(Formerly published at $5.00.) $1.50 


Woman: Past, Present, and 
Future 


By AUGUST BEBEL 
The history e the position of woman 


through the 
from savagery to the present time and an 
analysis of hor ‘ pubani future position. $1.50 


Mariana 


By JOSE ECHEGARAY 


The py ~~ of Spain’s greatest dramatist. A 
romantic love tragedy in fcur acts. $ .75 


Erdgeist (Earth Spirit) 
Pandora’s Box 


By FRANK WEDEKIND 


These t wo plays make up the complete tragedy oi 
a ont te oe are regarded as the greatest 

t of the author of “The “Awakening of 
Spring.” $ .75 each 


Marie Grubbe 


By JENS PETER JACOBSEN 
George Brandes calls this book the greatest tour de 
force in Danish literature. It is a rattling histor- 


ical romance; the story of a woman who loved for 
the sake of having her love returned. $1.50 


Sanity of Art 
By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
A brilliant refutation of Nordau’s criticism of the 
great modern writers and artists 


A book that no Shaw enthusiast would wish to 
miss. $ .75 


Not Guilty 


By ROBERT BLATCHFORD 
A treatment of the blame or blamelessness of crime 


written in a style that makes the book as delightful 
as a novel. $ .75 


The Bolsheviki and World 
Peace 


By LEON TROTZKY 


A profound analysis of the causes that led to the 
present war, its meaning from the international 
Socialist point of view, and a forecast of the big 
changes to come about as a result of the war. 
Written by the Bolshevik Foreign Minister, one of 
the most important figures in international 
Generally regarded as one of the most t 
and startling books of the last few years. $1.50 


Thz Modern Library 


15 NEW TITLES 
It seems fair to call the Modern Library the pub- 


Hand bound in limp croftleather. 





BONI & LIVERIGHT, Publishers, 105B. West 40th Street, New York 
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Trackless Regions: Poems 


By G. 0. WARREN (Mrs. Fiske Warren). Crown 8vo. $1.25 net. 


here there is an atmosphere of suggestion from the asp soul which reveals itself in a kind of 
sacred confidence. , pt. | ~~ i, YW 7 a quotation.”’. i t. 


and destiny, 5 $ 
m1 -; ft Xp OT Yr yy first time by this real poet. 
This volume is a are. they exprensed that they sae 
iy tas cet a aie Gees EE Glee Ge Rees 0 csi of pare cxnn*~Sisten Bett. 


Mysticism and Logic, and Other The Secret of Personality 





Essays The Problem of Man’s Personal Life as Viewed in 
aeseys. the Light of an Hypothesis of Man's Religious Life. 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL, M.A., F.R.S., late Fellow yy FauNpoLL LADD, LL.D., Author of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. $2.50 net. . Can I Know?’ Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. 
Ten collected essays—the title essay from the Hibbert eeidinsdl te Shadi Gun tei tate indy at 
Journal; “The Place of Science in a " | lished by carryi: the discussion more over into 
from the New Statesman; “A Free Man's Worship” and | the domain of faith of the esen Christian 
“The Study of Mathematics.” from s previous type. The author has aimed throughout to make it 
now out print, published under the title, “Philosophi- | especially adaptable to the present time which is testing 
eal Essays”; “Mathematics and the Metaphysicians,” | so severely the faith of men the world over. 
i Philos hy toe lexbert Bocneer leoveres 1914 ‘The | Jrish M ri 
n ‘es & 
Ultimate of Matter,” from the Monist; “The zeS Se omorses 
Relation of Sense-data to =, from Scientia; “On E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, Authors 
the Netion of Cause” and “ ledge 7 eae “Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.,” “The Real 
Knowledge by Description,” from Proceedings Charlotte,” ete. With Tilustrations from Drawings 
of the Aristotelian + ee Somerville, and from Photographs. 8vo. 
Vv “The authors of “The Irish R.M.’ were in truth artists 
The Conversion of Europe = few of “the Bib B] ze in tr 
- | CHARLES HENRY ROBINSON, D.D., Hon. Canon is not less skilful than its forerunners. in 
Society vivid pictures it contains a chapter on 


the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 8vo. | and another on Horses and Hounds, and in the latter 





$6.00 net. will be found vignettes as entrancing as any of the old 
em may . late him on his selection of » branch tales.”—-The Times (London). 
missionary 80 opportun: valu- 
able — » 3 yy world has learnt to Last Lectures of Wilfrid Ward 
expect coun or 
Being the Lowell Lectures, 1914, and Three Lec 
i eS the ° 1913. 
The Co WARD. With a Portrait” Sve.’ $400 net. ” 
. 4a 
The Control of the Drink Trade Contents: Tus Genrus or CARDINAL NewmMan—The 
A Contribution to National Efficiency, 1915-1917 | True Nature of Newman’s Genius—The Unity of New- 
By HENRY CARTER, a Member of the Central Con- | ™n's Work—The Sources of Newman's le—New- 
Traffic). With a preface by Lord | ™8n's Phil iy — ‘ewman’s 
D’ 4 Board. Diagrams Insight; THe METHODS oF 
and Illustrations. 8Svo. $2.50 net. CHARACTER FICTION AND BrocrRaPHY—The Nature and 
p Limits of a Character Study—The in 
Forms a most valuable contribution to the literature hy—The Character Study in A hy and 
of constructive social reform.”—Daily News (London). | pSatry. Page Eescte—Centour in 
War Spirit and ‘ord and 
The Gate of Remembrance Dogma—Mr. Balfour's Lectures. 
The f the P E 
Story of the Psychological Ex ent Which The Mount of Vision: 
Glastonbury. Being a Study of Life in Terms of the Whole. 


FREDERICK BLIGH poss, F. RILBA., Director , dy Right Rev. CHARLES H. BRENT, D.D., Bishop- 
Glastonbury Al an In 





widen its 
a full and exact record | of God’s Love and Purpose for the World. and give 
of the strange automatic script, in medieval English or | them fresh faith and hope in the t darkness and 
ee ee SD cmaee, eh Oo Gey Be clash of arms. It will quicken such chapters as 
Edgar Chapel at the east end of the Abbey “The Wholeness of Holiness’ their as to is 
see another lost site, that of Leretto possible in heroic self-giving from man.” .. .—The 








H. E. The Cardinal Archbishop of New York. 


The Life of John Cardinal McCloskey 


First Prince of the Church in America, 1810-1885. 
By His Eminence JOHN CARDINAL FARLEY. With 6 illustrations. 8vo. $3.50 net. 
Toth beck bas © epesiel tateomt net = Ge tote ¢ je first Cardinal by his former sec- 
retary, but also as a contribution to the the religious life of New York during the 19th century. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 
Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth Street, New York 
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Forward Movements In Education 


NEW EXPERIMENTS AND METHODS IN VARIOUS FIELDS 
WORK SUCCESSFULLY IN THEIR PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


WAR FRENCH 

When war was declared by the United States, 
certain professors of French realized that in the 
months to come thousands of American men and 
women would go to France to serve on or behind 
the battle line. Very few of these could under- 
stand or speak French. The teachers of French 
realized that eee or knowledge of the French 
language might in many instances make the dif- 
ference between delay and speed, between blunder- 
ing and efficiency, between suffering and relief, be- 
tween death and life. 

The faculty of the Romance Department of the 
University of Chicago saw that an opportunity was 
presented for rendering signal service to their 
country. Under the leadership of Ernest H. Wil- 
kins and Algernon Coleman, instruction in French 
was given to classes at Fort Sheridan, fe various 
groups and organizations in the -_ ~ Chicago, 
and to students at the Universit hese lessons 
were develo —— to meet the special needs of soldiers, 

doctors, and nurses. After the lessons had been 

used in mimeograph form in these and subsequent 
classes, they were published in convenient text- 
book form for future use. 

After almost a —- experience a new text- 
book for soldiers, “Army French,” has been pre- 
pared and recently published, which instructors in 
various camps report as being better adapted to 
their needs than any other book they have seen. 
This text, the text for doctors and nurses, and the 
supplementary reader or conversation book are all 
widely and successfully used. 


MATHEMATICS 


Criticism has been made for years regarding the 
inefficiency of the work in the field of secondary- 
school mathematics. It has been pointed out je oy 
only a small percentage of the students who be 
the subject complete the course; it has been it 
that the work is not vitalized; that interest is lack- 
ing on the part of the students. Experiments con- 
ducted in the University High hool of the 
University of Chicago demonstrated that the 
obstacles could largely be overcome by teaching 
arithmetic, algebra, Gomes, and trigonometry 
as one subject in the form of general mathematics. 
Thus the abstractions have been made concrete, 
and the material of each topic has aided in the 
understanding of the others. The result is a 
successful series of textbooks by Ernst R. Breslich, 
Head of the Department of Mathematics in the 
University of Chicago mee School, which is being 
successfully used in public and private schools 
throughout the country. 


ECONOMICS 


There was a time when classes finished the 
prescribed textbook and stopped. The opinions of 
one man on the many important questions were a 
law and gospel to the student. Today in most 
colleges, classes use books of readings selected 
from all sources and written by experts in each 

rticular field. The series is known as Materials 

‘or the Study of Economics. This series of source 
books and Outlines, at present seven in number 
and roment of wing, has been developed in the 

epertmens of Political Economy of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The student is afforded an un- 
biased wen because the books present both sides 
of a question. 

A new series, Material for the Study of Business, 
under the editorship of Leon C. Marshall, Dean of 
the School of Commerce and Administration of the 
University of Chicago, has recently been initiated 
with the publication of a text on “Quarter- 
master and Ordnance Supply” prepared L.A instruct- 
ors in the Ordnance Course the University of 
The second volume, *tReadin in Indus- 
trial nets. compiled by the editor of the series, 
is scheduled for spring publication. Other volumes 
are in preparation. 

LITERATURE 

on nee beeen to appreciate literature not so much 
+5 = about literature as by reading the 
| tself. Walter C. Bronson, of Brown Uni- 
versity, was one to appreciate this fact and he 

set to work x —— the best of ——- poe 
American poetry and American prose in han y 
volumes. Illustrative and explanatory notes fur- 
nish a variety of interesting side-lights and 
information about the authors and the selections. 


Further aids to the study and interpretation of 
literature are available, and include a work b 
Percy H. Boynton on London in the various liter- 
ary periods, an introduction to literary theory and 
interpretation by Richard G. Moulton, and a special 
method of conducting classes in Shakespeare by 
Albert H. Tolman. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The present awakening in religious education 
dates back more than twenty years, and counts as 
one of its sources the energy of William Rainey 
Harper, first President of the University of Chi- 
cago. To him and to his’ colleague, rnest D. 
Burton of the New Temamens Department of the 
University, we owe the ye for the production 
of a series of textbooks, Constructive Studies, 
which gives to religious education in the yy 
School and elsewhere the same serious and di 
fied character that has so long been a recogn fred 
standard of the day schoo 

This series now Sumbers thirty volumes ranging 
from the kindergarten to adult classes. They are 
well bound, clearly printed, and handsomely Yuus- 
trated, and are used in Sun day Schools of coprensnsns 
many Protestant denominations, as asis of a 
complete curriculum or as individual texts in cer- 


tain classes. 

Principles Methods of 
is a series orn handbooks Fecording pr 
successful experiments by men 
scientific principles of reli 


atten 

ractical and 
‘amiliar with the 
gious pan on. 
Outline Courses constitute a con- 
tinually increasing” & series of extension courses in 
religious subjects for personal study or for classes. 
All these courses are prepared on the basis of 
modern scholarship, using only the Bible as a text- 
book, ye they are free from disputations or 
theolo cal ae we. 
of ies and Re 
text and ~ gy & 4. books for e 
classes and for general reading. 
have been selected and arranged in logical and 
progressive order, providing work for the four 
college years, and the best college teachers have 
been secured to prepare the volumes, of which 


there are now five. 
responsibilities of 


is a series of 


In view of the increasing 
editorship - connection with these different series 
three men in the Dpivecstey of Chicago now share 
the work: Ernest D. rton, Head of the Depart- 
ment of New Testament and Early Christian 
Literature, Shailer Mathews, Dean of the Divinity 
School, and Theodore G. Soares, Professor of 
Homiletics and Religious Education and Head of 
the Department of Practical Theology. 


The University of Chicago Press, 

5803 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, II. 
Gentlemen: 

I am interested in the subjects checked and ask 
that you send me, by return mail, titles, descrip- 
tions, and prices of your books in these fields. 

0 War French. 
0 Secondary-School Mathematics. 


o The oostee “Materials for the Study of 
jusine 

0 The series “Materials for the Study of 
Economics.” 


0 Literature. 
0 Graded Lessons for Sunday Schools. 


0 Principles and Methods of Religious Edu- 
cation. 


0 Outline Bible Study Courses. 
g Handbooks of Ethics and Religion. 


Cope of your Descriptive Catalogue of Re- 
4 ous Publications. 


Oo oh Copy of your Descriptive Educational Cata- 
ogue. 


Settee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee | 


Position 
Address 
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THREE NOVELS OF IMPORTANCE 





“So, if thie story of Drowsy seems a fairy tale, let us remember that the Atlantic Cable would be 
a fairy tale to Columbus.” 


This, from the author’s preface, indicates that the new novel by the editor of Life is more 
on the lines of “Amos Judd,” “The Pines of Lory,” and “The Last American” than like 
his more recent novel, “Pandora’s Box.” It is the somewhat romantic narrative of a 
woman and a reckless lover, whose control of waves of thought brings about exciting 
and significant happenings. 


DROWSY 


is the title (that was the nickname given the hero because of his unusual eyes). The 


JOHN AMES MITCHELL 


With over 300 pages, 20 remarkable illustra- 
tions, and 22 amusing decorations by the author. 


Net $1.50. 





Tue WHITE MORNING Tate at” Tac Lag Pra a 


The one war novel the whole nation is talking about. “White-hot with matter of interest to 
all human beings from the ‘hausfraus cowed to the doormat’ to the American soldiers now 
fighting to free them in common with all humanity,” says the Chicago Herald of this thrilling 
story of the German Revolution that may come. 

“The work of a just and keen mind guided by first-hand knewledge, a book that will be read 
far and wide over the world. . . It holds a fierce, pitiless love story; it is crowded with 
living characters, and moves before a vivid background. . . Alive with the beat of the 
pulse of this time,” is the opinion of the New York Times. 


Sixth Printing Just Off Press! 
Cloth, 12mo, net $1.00 








Tue HOUSE or CONRAD Ftkora?™ Wits Arras 


The story of the great forces of nationalism about to break in America. “Jts pages are crowded 
with a great variety of characters. . . Sometimes they are sketched in bold strokes, some- 
times worked out in fine, realistic detail, sometimes made vital in a few words. But they all 
bear the stamp of truth, and they are all made to live. 

“*The House of Conrad’ deserves a warm welcome from American readers because of its 
intrinsic interest and artistry, the sincerity of its spirit, and its very great value as a picture 
of the unconscious processes of Americanization at werk upon the minds and souls of immi- 


grants."—New York Times. 
Cloth, 12mo, net $1.50 





Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 
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Books of 
the Hour 


The first complete account of the American army’s part in the war from 
the time of its arrival in France until it entered the trenches. 


THE A. E. F, 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


The landing of America’s first contingent of soldiers, their triumphant 
march through Paris, their amusing difficulties with a strange lan- 
guage in a foreign country, the work of the various branches of the 
army, the Americans in training, their first days in the trenches— 
Mr. Broun tells you about all these in an unusual book, humorous and 
pathetic, gripping and inspiring, always wholly American. $1.50 net. 


UNDER FOUR FLAGS 
FOR FRANCE 


By CAPTAIN 
GEORGE CLARKE MUSGRAVE 


The only complete account of forty 
months of war on the Western front 
written from the view point of the 
men who have planned and directed 
all the great battles. It makes the 
events of the war up-to-date, per- 
fectly intelligible to every reader, 
and it is a big human interest story 
besides. With many illustrations 
and maps. $2.00 net. 


TO BAGDAD 
WITH THE BRITISH 


By ARTHUR T. CLARK 


The thrilling story of the strongest 
drama of the war fought amid the 
drifting sands and burning suns of 
Mesopotamia. A full account of the 
drives against Jerusalem and Bag- 
dad, and their effect upon the great 
war as a whole. Illustrated. 

$1.50 net. 


OUT THERE, By CHARLES W. WHITEHAIR 


If I% want to know of the men who have gone over the top in France 
an e 


1 
by one of the best known Y. 


ium, at Gallipoli and in the Holy Land, how they — acted, 
and lived and died, read this at human document of tragedy an 
ss C. A. men in the service. 


humor, 
ustrated. 
$1.50 net. 


FROM THE FRONT AMERICAN WOMEN 


An anthology of Trench Poetry 
Compiled by 

LIEUT. C. E. ANDREWS, U.S.A. 
Poems and verses written by the 
men in actual service, — spirited, 
tender, humorous,—revealing the 
very souls of brave men. ere are 
many famous contributors to this 
volume, including Alan Seeger 
Rupert Brooke, Patrick MacGill, an 
Robert Service. $1.00 net. 


WHEATLESS AND 
MEATLESS DAYS 


By PAULINE D. PARTRIDGE 
and HESTER M. CONKLIN 


Over 200 palatable, easy-to-make re- 
cipes for wheatless and meatless 
days. They enable the housewife to 
“Hooverize” and economize without 
sacrificing quality or nourishment. 4 
ne 


AND THE 
WORLD WAR 


By IDA CLYDE CLARKE 


A splendid story, brimming with 
interest, showing all that American 
women have done, are doing and 
can do to help win the war. The 
first complete account of a great 
work well done. $2.00 net. 


PRACTICAL 
GARDENING 


By HUGH FINDLAY 


How to make the garden anywhere 
yield abundantly in 
common vegetables, berries and 
small fruits. A practical guide-book 
for the amateur gardener. [Illus- 
trated. $2.00 net. 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 


Edited by FRANCIS G. WICKWARE 
Every — 9 event of the past yess = recorded completel yy 


ingly an ged for instant re 


you all you want to know a’ 


The American Year 


bout the big things of the biggest year of 
axed. $8.00 net. 


the world’s history. 900 pages fully ind 
For Sale at All Booksellers 


THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS 


D. Appleton & Company, Publishers, New York 
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BRENTANO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


SPRING 1918 





THE LYRICAL POEMS AND TRANSLATIONS OF PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. Arranged in Chronological Order, with a Preface by C. H. Her- 
ford. Sm. 4to. Cloth, gold back and side. Uniform with “Keats’s Poems” 
issued by the same publishers. Price $3.25 net. 

{ Printed by the Florence Press, London, England. 

“The finest piece of printing issued of late. Having before us the 
Kelmscott and the Vale editions of Shelley, we feel free to say that this 
edition ranks with them, and we heartily commend it to lovers of Shelley, 
and alternatively to lovers of good printing.” 

—Saturday Review (London). 


AMERICAN CARICATURES PERTAINING TO THE CIVIL WAR. Repro- 
duced from the Originals published in sheet form from 1856 to 1872. New 
Edition, with Introduction, limited to 400 copies. Oblong. Small 4to. Cloth. 
Price $2.00 net. 


THE SOCIAL LETTER: a Guide to the Etiquette of Social Correspondence, 


illustrated with numerous Examples. By Elizabeth Myers. 12mo. Cloth. 
Price $1.00 net. 
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Traps for the Unwary 


What place is there to be for the 
younger American writers who have 
broken the “genteel” tradition with a 
sudden violence that elicits angry cries 
of pain from the critics, so long regarded 
by the significant classes as guardians of 
our cultural faith? Read Mr. Brownell 
on standards and see with what a be- 
wildered contempt one of the most vigor- 
ous and gentlemanly survivals from the 
genteel tradition regards the efforts of the 
would-be literary artists of today. Read 
Stuart P. Sherman on contemporary litera- 
ture, and see with what a ve panic a 
young gentleman, perhaps the very last 
brave offshoot of the genteel tradition, re- 
gards those bold modern writers from 
whom his contemporaries derive. One 
can admire the intellectual acuteness and 
sound moral sense of both these critics, 
and yet feel how quaintly irrelevant for 
our purposes is an idea of the good, the 
true, and the beautiful, which culminates 
in a rapture for Thackeray (vide Mr. 
Brownell), or is a literary esthetic (vide 
Mr. Sherman) which gives Mr. Arnold 
Bennett first place as an artist because of 
his wholesome theories of human conduct. 
Mr. Sherman has done us the service of 
showing us how very dead is the genteel 
tradition in our hearts, how thoroughly the 
sense of what is desirable and absorbing 
has shifted in our younger American life. 

But he has also shown us how gentil- 
ity in literary attitude lingers on. Pro- 
fessors of literature still like it, and those 
9 rebels who hate it have tended to 

ate it not wisely but too well. Crusaders 
like Mr. Dreiser and Mr. Mencken have 
dealt loud enough blows, but they beat at a 
straw man of puritanism which, for the 
younger generation, has not even the vital- 
ity to be interesting. Art always has to 
struggle with the mob, and Mr. Mencken’s 
discovery that it has to struggle in America 
is a little naive. The philistine and the 
puritan are troublesome, though never 


decisive, and in America today they seem 
less decisive than ever. Mr. Sherman, an 
arrant philistine, in that he defends the 
life lived through the conventions, is dan- 
gerous because he makes philistinism 
sound like belles-lettres. Mr. Mencken, 
on the other hand, deserves everything 
Mr. Sherman says about him, because in 
his rather self-conscious bluster he makes 
literary art sound like vulgarity. The best 
thing that can be done to these contending 
critics is to persuade them to kill each other 
off. Both are moralists before they are 
critics of literary art. Both have an 
exaggerated respect for Demos, which one 
expresses by means of a phobia, the other 
by a remarkable process of idealization. 
Mr. Mencken is as much a product of the 
genteel tradition as is Mr. Sherman, for 
he represents a moralism imperfectly trans- 
cended. 

Let us look for the enemy of the literary 
artist in America today not among the 
philistines or the puritans, among the ani- 
mal-obsessed novelists or the dainty pro- 
fessors who make Mr. Mencken profane. 
The real enemy is still the genteel tradi- 
tion which tends to smother the timid 
experiments of a younger generation that 
is not satisfied with husks. For the deadly 
virus of gentility is carried along by an 
up-to-date cultivated public—small per- 
haps, but growing—who are all the more 
dangerous because they are so hospitable. 
The would-be literary artist needs to be 
protected not so much from his enemies 
as from his friends. Puritan and profes- 
sor may agree in their disgust at the 
creative imagination at work in America, 
but it is not their hostility which keeps 
it from being freer and more expressive. 
The confusing force is rather an undis- 
criminating approval on the part of a 
public who want the new without the un- 
settling. The current popularity of verse, 
the vogue of the little theatres and the 
little magazines reveal a public that is 
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almost pathetically receptive to anythin 
which has the flavor or the pretension o 
literary art. The striving literary artist 
is faced by no stony and uncomprehendin 
world. most anyone can win recogni- 
tion and admiration. But where is the 
criticism that will discriminate between 
what is fresh, sincere, and creative and 
what is merely stagy and blatantly rebel- 
lious? The Brownells profess to find no 
nuances in this mob of young literary 
anarchists. The Shermans cannot degrade 
themselves to the level of treating seriously 
a crowd of naughty children. A new 
criticism has to be created to meet not only 
the work of the new artists but also the 
uncritical hospitality of current taste. If 
anything more than ephemeral is to come 
out of this younger school, outlawed by 
the older criticism, the new critic must 
intervene between public and writer with 
an insistence on clearer and sharper out- 
lines of appreciation by the one, and the 
attainment of a richer artistry by the other. 
That is why a study such as Miss Amy 
Lowell's on recent tendencies in American 
verse is so significant. The intelligent re- 
viewers who saw in the book only a puff 
for Imagism disclosed how very novel is 
an intelligent attempt to place our current 
literary art not merely against the spirit- 
ual background of tradition, but in the 
terms and in the spirit of the contemporary 
imagination itself. Her very tone is revo- 
lutionary. She is neither sentimental nor 
apologetic. Poetry appears for the first 
time on our critical horizon as neither a 
refined dessert to be consumed when the 
day’s work is done, nor as a private hobby 
which the business man will deride if he 
hears about it, but as a sound and im- 
portant activity of contemporary Ameri- 
can life. Some people who habitually 
atronize Miss Lowell complain that in 
er book she patronizes Carl Sandburg. 
Actually she makes him a powerful figure, 
with his brave novelty of the America that 
is in the making. Her sound intuition gets 
the better of her class-feeling even in her 
attitude towards the war. For, having 
orthodoxly registered her sense of the 
complete bouleversement which it is mak- 
ing in the spiritual life of the world, she 
pe a proceeds as if it were not. Neither 
in her criticism nor in her verse is the 


slightest evidence that into the domain of 
literary art has the war penetrated, or will 
it penetrate. Nothing shows better than 
her attitude how very far the younger 
generation is beyond those older counsel- 
ors who hope that the war will “get under 
our skins”—perhaps to make a few bad 
poets write worse poems, and to give many 
mediocre writers a momentary patriotic 
and social glamor, but not to touch a 
“young world” which has its treasures for 
other heavens! 

The problem of the literary artist is 
how to obtain more of this _intel- 
ligent, pertinent, absolutely contempora- 
neous criticism, which shall be both severe 
and encouraging. It will be obtained when 
the artist himself has turned critic and set 
to work to discover and interpret in others 
the motives and values and efforts he feels 
in himself. The “high seriousness” of 
Miss Lowell’s own critical attitude towards 
the artistic problems of the six poets sug- 
gests, I think, that there is a promise of a 
rich and vibrant literary era before us. 
No one pretends to be satisfied with the 
novels and plays and interpretations now 
being turned out by the younger intel- 
lectuals. Least of all must they them- 
selves be satisfied. After all, very little of 
their work really gives voice to the ambi- 
tions, desires, discontents, and spiritual 
adventures of the all too self-conscious 
ay American world. Moreover, there is 
for this healthy dissatisfaction an insidious 
trap—the terrible glamor of social patron- 
age which so easily blunts idealism in the 
young prophet. The other day, readin 
““My Literary Friends and Acquaintances, 
I shuddered at Howells’s glee over the 
impeccable social tone of Boston and Cam- 
bridge literary life. He was playful enough 
about it, but not too playful to conceal the 
enormity of his innocence. He does not see 
how dreadful it is to contrast Cambridge 
with ragged vagabonds and unpresentable 
authors of other ages. To a younger 
generation which feels that the writer 
ought to be at least a spiritual vagabond, 
a de-classed mind, this gentility of Mr. 
Howells and his friends has come to seem 
more alien than Sologub. We are acquiring 
an almost Stendhalian horror for those 
correctnesses and tacts which wield such 
hypnotic influence over our middle-class 
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life. “Society,” we say, whether it be in 
the form of the mob or the cultivated 
dinner-circle, is the deadly enemy of the 
literary artist. Literary promises can be 
seen visibly fading out in the warm beams 
of association with the refined and the 
important. And social glamor was never 
so dangerous as it is today when it is 
anxious to be enlightened and liberal. 
Timidity is still the reigning vice of the 
American intellect, and the terrorism of 
“good taste” is yet more deadly to the 
creation of literary art than is sheer bar- 
barism. The literary artist needs protec- 
tion from the liberal audience that will 
accept him though he shock them, but that 
subtly tame him even while they appreciate. 
If this literary promise does not fulfill 
itself, it will be because our younger 
writers have pleased a public too easy to 
lease. As we look around at those who 
hoes ideas, our proper mood is not 
pleasure that their work is so good, but 
discontent that it is not better. It will 
not be better unless certain values are felt 
more intensely. Those Americans who 


are fortunate enough to see Copeau’s 
theatre seem to remark there a fusion of 
fervor and simplicity with finished work- 
manship, a sort of sensuous austerity of 
tone—an effort of creative novelty work- 
ing with all that is vital in a tradition. 
Do we not want these values in our Ameri- 
can effort? Should we not like to see from 
this younger generation a literary art 
which will Sonallian a classical and puritan 
tradition with the most modern ideas? Do 
we not want minds with a touch of the 
apostolic about them and a certain edge— 
a little surly, but not embittered—with an 
intellectual as well as an artistic conscience, 
with a certain tentative superciliousness 
towards Demos and an appalling hatred 
for everything which savors of the bour- 
geois or the sentimental? Now while 
everything that is respectable in America 
seems to be putting its effort, with a sort of 
joyful perversity, into the technique of 
destruction, are there no desperate spirit- 
ual outlaws with a lust to create? 


RANDOLPH BourRNE. 


Rimsky-Korsakov 


The music of Rimsky-Korsakov is like 
one of the books, full of gay pictures, 
which are given to children. It is perhaps 
the most brilliant of them all, a picture- 
book illuminated in crude and a 
colors—bright reds, apple greens, golden 
oranges and yellows—and executed with 
genuine verve and fantasy. The Slavonic 
and Oriental legends and fairy tales are 
illustrated astonishingly, with a certain 
humor in the matter-of-fact notation of 
grotesque and miraculous events. The per- 
sonages in the pictures are arrayed in 
bizarre and shimmering costumes, de- 
lightfully inaccurate, and if they represent 
kings and queens, are set in the midst of a 
fabulous pomp and glitter, and wear 
crowns incrustated with large and impos- 
sible stones. Framing the illustrations are 
border-fancies of sunflowers and golden 
cocks and wondrous springtime birds, 
fashioned boisterously and humorously in 
the manner of Russian peasant art. In- 
deed, the book is executed so charmingly 


that the parents find it as amusing as the 
children. 
But though the music is the loveliest of 
icture-books, it is nothing more. It is as 
if Rimsky-Korsakov had ignored the other 
and larger functions of his art, and been 
content to have his music only picturesque 
and colorful; as if the childish Czar in 
“Le Coq d’Or,” who desires only to lie 
abed all day, eat delicate food, and listen 
to the fairy tales of his nurse, had been 
something of a portrait of the composer. 
There is a curious coldness and objectivity 
in the music, for all its gay and opulent 
exterior, as if the need that brought it 
forth had been very small, very easily 
satisfied. There is no page of Rimsky’s 
many scores that reveal him heavy with a 
great experience, straining to formulate 
it. The music is never more than a grace- 
ful arrangement of surfaces, the competent 
presentation of matter chosen for its 
exotic rhythms and shape, its Oriental and 
peasant tang. The form is ever a thing 
of two dimensions. The musical ideas 
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are passed through the colors of various 
timbres and tonalities, made to undergo a 
series of dexterous deformations, and are 
contrasted, superficially, with other ideas 
when the possibilities of technical varia- 
tion have been exhausted. There is no 
actual development in the sense of 
volumnear increase. The form extends 
only in time; in “Scheherazade,” for in- 
stance, the climaxes are purely voluntary 
and physical. And it is only the virtue of 
the component elements, the spiciness of 
the thematic material, the nimbleness and 
suavity of the compositional arrangements, 
and chiefly, the sensuous quality of the 
orchestral speech that save the music 
of Rimsky-Korsakov from banality and 
give it a certain limited value. 

It is just this superficiality which makes 
the place of the music in the history of 
Russian art so ambiguous. Intentionally, 
to a certain extent, Rimsky’s work is 
autochthonous. He was one of those com- 
posers who, in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, felt descend upon them the need of 
speaking their own tongue and gave them- 
selves entirely to the labor of discovering 
a music essentially Russian. His material, 
at its best, approximates the idiom of the 
Russian folk song, or communicates cer- 
tain qualities—an Oriental sweetness, a 
barbaric lassitude and abandon—admit- 
tedly racial. His music is full of elements 
—wild and headlong rhythms, exotic 
modes—abstracted from the popular and 
liturgical chants or deftly moulded upon 
them. For there was always within him 
the idea of creating an art, particularly 
an operatic art, that would be as Russian 
as Wagner’s, for instance, is German; the 
texts of his operas are adopted from Rus- 
sian history and folklore, and he con- 
tinually attempted to find a musical idiom 
with the accent of the old Slavic chroni- 
cles and fairy tales. Certain of his works, 
particularly “Le Cog d’Or,” are deliberately 
an imitation of the childish and fabulous 
inventions of the peasant artists. And 
certainly none of the other members of 
the nationalist group associated with 
Rimsky-Korsakov—not Moussorgsky, for 
all his emotional profundity; ios Gasiin 
for all his sumptuous imagination—had so 
firm an intellectual grasp of the common 
problem, nor was technically so well 


equipped to solve it. None of them, for 
instance, had so wide an acquaintance with 
the folk song, the touchstone of their 
labors. For Rimsky-Korsakov was some- 
thing of a philosophical authority on the 
music of the many peoples of the Empire, 
made collections of chants, and could draw 
on this fund for his work. Nor did any 
of them possess his technical facility. 
hemmantiion for instance, had to dis- 
cover the art of music painfully with each 
step of composition, and orchestrated 
faultily all his life, while Rimsky-Korsakov 
had a natural sense of the orchestra, wrote 
treatises on the science of instrumentation 
and on the science of harmony, and de- 
veloped into something of a doctor of 
music. Indeed, when finally there de- 
volved upon him, as general legatee of the 
nationalist school, the task of correct- 
ing and editing the works of Borodin 
and Dargomijsky and Moussorgsky, he 
brought to his labor an eruditeness that 
bordered dangerously on pedantry. Nor 
was his learning only musical. He had a 
great knowledge of the art and customs 
that had existed in Russia before the in- 
fluences of western Europe repressed them, 
of the dances and rites and sun worship 
that survived, despite Christianity, as 
popular and rustic games, and he could 
press them into service in his search for a 
national expression. Like the Sultana in 
his symphonic poem, he “drew on the 
poets for their verses, on the folk songs 
for their words, and intermingled tales 
and adventures one with another.” 

Yet there is no score of Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov’s, no one of his fifteen operas and 
dozen symphonic works, which has, in all 
its mass, the living virtue that informs a 
single page of “Boris Goudonow,” the 
virtue of a thing that satisfies the very 
needs of life and brings to a race release 
and formulation of its speech. There is 
no score of his, for all the tang and 
luxuriousness of his orchestration, for all 
the incrustation of bright strange stones 
on the matter of his operas, that has the 
deep glowing color of certain passages of 
Borodin's work, with their magical evoca- 
tions of terrestrial Asia and feudal Mus- 
covy, their 

Timbres d’or des mongoles orfévreries 
Et vieil or des vieilles nations! 
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For he was in no sense as nobly human of 
stature, as deeply aware of the life about 
him, as Moussorgsky, nor did he feel with- 
in himself Borodin’s rich and vivid sense 
of the past. ‘The people are the creat- 
ors,’ Glinka had told the young national- 
ist composers, “you are but the arrangers.” 
It was precisely the vital and direct con- 
tact with the source of all creative work 
that Rimsky-Korsakov lacked. There is a 
fault of instinct in men like him, who 
can feel their race and their environment 
only through the conscious mind. Just 
what in Rimsky’s education produced his 
intellectualism, we do not 7 Cer- 
tainly it was nothing extraordinary, for 
society produces innumerable artists like 
him, who are fundamentally incapable 
of becoming the instrument every cre- 
ative being is, and of discovering through 
themselves the consciousness of their fel- 
lows. Whatever its cause, there is in 
such men a fear of the unsealing of the 
unconscious mind, the depository of all 
actual and vital sensations, which no effort 
of their own can overcome. It is for that 
reason that they have so gigantic and un- 
shakable a confidence in all purely con- 
scious processes of creation, particularly 
in the incorporation of a priori theories. 
So it was with Rimsky. There is patent in 
all his work a vast love of erudition and 
a vast faith in its eficacy. He is always 
attempting to incarnate in the flesh of his 
music, laws abstracted from classical 
works. Even Tchaikowsky, who was a 
good deal of an intellectualist himself and 
found “perfect” each one of the thirty 
practice-fugues that Rimsky composed in 
the course of a single month, complained 
that the latter “worshipped technique” 
and that his work was “full of contrapun- 
tal tricks and all the signs of a sterile 
pedantry.” It was not that Rimsky was 
pedantic from choice, out of a wilful per- 
versity. As in all inhibited artists, his em- 
ployment of intellectual formulas is 
only his fear of opening the dark sluices 
through which the rhythms of life surge. 

If Rimsky-Korsakov was not oe 
sterile, it was because his intellectual qual- 
ity itself was vivacious and brilliant. 
Though he remained ever a stranger to 
Russia and to his fellows, as he did to 
himself, he became the most observant of 


travelers. Though as the foreigner he 
perceived only the superficial and pictur- 
esque elements of the life of the land—its 
Orientalism, its barbaric coloring—and 
found his happiest expression in a antasy 
after the ‘““Thousand Nights and a Night,” 
he noted his impressions skilfully and 
vividly, with an almost virtuosic sense of 
his material. If he could not paint the 
spring in music, he could at least embroider 
the score of “Sniegourochka” delightfully 
with birdcalls and all manner of vernal 
fancies. If he could not recreate the spirit 
of peasant art, he could at least, as in “Le 
Coq d’Or,” imitate it so tastefully that, 
listening to the music, we seem to have 
before us one of the pictures beloved by 
the Russian folk—a picture with bright 
and joyous dabs of color, with clumsy but 
gleeful depictions of battles and caval- 
cades and festivities and banqueting tables 
loaded with fruits, meats, and flagons. It 
is indeed curious, and not a little pathetic, 
to observe how keen Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
intelligence ever was. It is within the 
limits marked by his work that Russian 
music developed. There is no work of 
Strawinsky’s, for instance, that is not 
simply the successful handling of a material 
Rimsky attempted to employ. The opera 
based on a fairy tale and composed with 
the naiveté of a child, the burlesque scenes 
from popular life, with their utilization of 
vulgar tunes and dance rhythms, and the 
reconstruction of ethnological dances and 
rites are all foreshadowed in Rimsky’s 
work. And when finally “Les Noces Vil- 
lageoises,” Strawinsky’s new ballet, is pro- 
duced it may well appear the complete 
realization of the matter the older man 
employed only picturesquely in “Le Coq 
d’Or.” Even in his science of orchestra- 
tion—the sense of the instruments that 
makes him seem to defer to them, to let 
them have their will rather than to impose 
a music from without upon them—Straw- 
insky has simply materialized Rimsky’s in- 
tention. It is not only because he was for 
a while Rimsky’s pupil. It is because 
fortune has given him the power to take 
possession of a chamber outside of which 
the other stood all his life, and could not 
enter, and saw only by peering furtively 
through the chinks of the door. 
PAUL ROSENFELD. 
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A Study of American Intolerance 


PART TWO: 


HOW THE WAR HAS SHARPENED OUR DIFFERENCES AND PUT OUR DEMOCRACY 


UPON ITS METTLE 


The study of our domestic intolerance 
is so fascinating that I am tempted to pur- 
sue it a little further in one or two direc- 
tions before examining the contributive 
intolerance which the atmosphere of war 
has inevitably created in this as well as in 
all other warring countries. This will at 
the same time put us in a better position 
to understand the combined effect of these 
two currents of intolerance now so widely 
manifest in our public life. 

In times of peace we should answer the 
charge of intolerance by referring to our 
constitution, to our state charters and su- 
preme court decisions, to all the splendid 
declarations of our political literature 
where our sense of liberty and the rights 
of free speech have been so frequently ex- 
pressed. We should make naught of the 
accusation by reviewing the guarantees 
which, as we conceive it, put our tolerance 
beyond debate. But it might well impress 
an acute observer that we were citing all 
our formulations on the subject and very 
few of our practices. And yet that is the 
vital point of the discussion. For toler- 
ance is at bottom a spiritual and intellect- 
ual matter which can never be wholly 
expressed in fixed forms. Its presence or 
absence is always most clearly registered 
in the intellectual atmosphere and social 
sanctions of the community. 

If we apply this more searching, internal 
standard instead of making a_ purely 
formal defence, we may bring ourselves to 
realize that we have been curiously intol- 
erant of many of the things which toler- 
ance ought to breed. The tolerance of 
criticism, for instance, is not as native to 
us as we like to imagine. We resent crit- 
icism with a passion that makes any real 
criticism impossible because it breaks off 
all communication between the critic and 
the person criticized. Nobody is so cor- 
dially hated among us as the “knocker,” a 
term which of itself shows that the func- 
tion of criticism is not understood. It was 
this almost instinctive resentment which 
was so skilfully played upon by powerful 


interests against the “muckraker,” just 
when muckraking had outgrown its sensa- 
tionalism and was about to begin con- 
structive criticism. Our magazines soon 
resumed the more congenial task of chant- 
ing our achievements and ignoring our de- 
fects. The almost complete absence of 
sarcasm and irony in our more permanent 
literature is certainly significant in this con- 
nection; most of our writers dispense with 
these forms of criticism altogether, and 
those who cling to them soon find them- 
selves exiled from the general reading 

ublic. Intellectual exchange among us 
is constantly impeded by this amazing hos- 
tility to criticism. We act like people who 
are afraid to sit down and discuss thin 
lest the discussion bring out deep and ir- 
reconcilable differences. 

This same feeling about criticism is re- 
flected in many of our most current say- 
ings. Our greatest national slogan, “mind 
your own business,” undoubtedly echoed 
an earlier defiance of the inquisition of 
state and church authorities which the 
American pioneer had discarded. But the 
hostile note in it also helped to solidify the 
antisocial isolation which became —— 
of American life until it grew to be an 
anachronism and an impediment at a time 
when vast economic changes called for a 
degree of social interaction hitherto un- 
dreamed of. For it is well to remember 
that we have been isolationists not only in 
external policy but in our internal life as 
well. A less classic saying from the Far 
West, which enjoins to be able to “look 
the other fellow in the eye and tell him to 
go to Hell,” betrays a similar attitude. 

ne cannot help imagining that anyone 
who urged his fellowship so defiantly must 
have had something to conceal. 

Here again we must consider the social 
background. These Western communities 
were composed of the most extraordinarily 
heterogeneous groups of men, with some- 
times a criminal record to live down or a 
failure not altogether of their own doing 
to make up for. The tolerance they craved 
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was entirely of a negative sort; they 
wished to be left alone. They could not 
help emphasizing their own positive in- 
tolerance, because they had to guard not 
only against inquiry from without but also 
— any inner impulses from their past 
which might threaten assertion. he 
scarcity of women among them was an- 
other fertile source of intolerant codifi- 
cations. For the hard and fast division 
of women into the infinitely good and the 
eternally bad, with its peculiar combina- 
tion of sentimental reverence and cruel 
sexual exploitation, is one of the uncon- 
scious sources from which intolerance 
spreads to the social and intellectual life. 
So primitive a society is never tolerant; 
it is built up on rigorous taboos and can- 
not admit any sophistications. An interest- 
ing parallel to colonial conditions here 
suggests itself. These Western mushroom 
communities were by no means so unlike 
our earliest European settlements on the 
Atlantic coast as tradition would prefer us 
to believe. After all, did not these first 
immigrants number among them, aside 
from the religious and political exiles, 
many “undesirable citizens”? and did not 
this state of affairs cause much uneasiness 
among the righteous majority? If we 
may credit the scant social records of those 
early days, the answer is surely in the 
affirmative. Here too conditions made for 
a negative tolerance, an avoidance of any 
issues that might reveal deep-seated differ- 
ences. Thus our immigrant psychology 
was, in one sense, with us from the be- 
ginning. 

But the uneasy sense of anarchic dif- 
ferences to which I have referred in all 
these connections and the resulting atmos- 
phere of tension, so hostile to the flexible 
requirements of any true tolerance, are 
nowhere so subtly reflected as in our atti- 
tude towards the law. We are renowned 
for the number of laws and statutes which 
our legislatures grind out every year. In 
fact this excessive legalism is really in the 
nature of a symptom. In the sphere of 
neurotic afflictions, we often encounter a 
man who is so afraid of his impulses that 
he finds it necessary to protect himself by 
means of all sorts of self-imposed restric- 
tions. Such a sufferer, the compulsion 
neurotic par excellence, is not free or 





capable of being tolerant towards himself; 
he cannot trust his spontaneity and must 
therefore fortify an inner psychic fear by 
external formulations, which may take the 
shape of wall mottoes, or of a series of 
commandments which he constantly repeats 
to himself, or of any other artificial con- 
trivance; and, conversely, he cannot per- 
form any positive action without reference 
to a series of precedents and justifications. 
A free man gets along with a minimum of 
regulations. A free nation does the same. 
A nation which is inwardly constrained, on 
the other hand, takes refuge in legalism, 
and displays a naive and superstitious 
faith in legal devices. 

Both in the individual and in the nation 
this excess breeds its own reaction. With 
all our great reverence for law we also 
show a dangerous contempt for it. The 
magic of law has become parlor magic. 
We are all for doing things legally rather 
than justly. Where a law forbids we 
quickly pass another one which will permit, 
and thus destroy the sanctity of the law by 
using it to cloak a social violation. From 
being an instrument, law has become for 
us merely instrumental, something trivially 
conceived and without the deeper social 
sanctions which alone give weight and per- 
manence to law. But these are again con- 
ditions which allow a dominant class to 
indulge its intolerance towards inferior 
classes of lesser prestige. That this form 
of intolerance ending in sheer injustice is 
in danger of spreading can hardly be 
doubted. We may put ourselves above 
the startling accusations of Russian immi- 
grants, recently returned to Russia, about 
legal and other oppressions suffered here, 
but we cannot ignore that astonishing docu- 
ment of Governor McCall’s to the Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina in which it is 
stated as a notorious fact that at least 
three immigrant races beside the negro 
do not receive justice in some of our states. 

If I have been somewhat over elaborate 
in painting the background of a native in- 
tolerance in this country from indications 
that are perhaps novel to the reader, I 
may now count upon a swifter under- 
standing of what the psychology of war 
adds to these conditions. Little as we 
know in this comparatively unexplored 
field, we may at least record a tendency 
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which for want of a better name I have 
called the principle of degradation. Be- 
fore man can become a killer he must first 
degrade his opponent to the point of utter 
worthlessness. Where the issue is of life 
or death we reduce the value of our 
enemy's life to zero and raise our own 
value to infinity. In the most naked form 
of strife, when we slay for the sake of 
food or for sexual rivalry, the process is 
transparent. We destroy our rival, reduce 
him to nothingness, in order that we may 
live on, either in ourselves or in our prog- 
eny, live forever, in that infinite expansion 
of ourselves for which we all instinctively 
strive. In such a case the comparison is 
direct: we compare our enemy to our- 
selves and condemn him to death in prefer- 
ence to ourselves. Where the cause of 
strife is more abstract, the comparison 
becomes indirect: we then measure our 
enemy against an idea compared to which 
his value ceases to exist, as when we slew 
the Saracen for the greater glory of the 
Lord. The well known tendency to re- 
duce our enemy to an automaton—to 
think of him in mechanical terms as an 
object whose plans, movements, and ulti- 
mate defeat can be predicted—is merely 
a different aspect of this same process. 
For there is, of course, nothing more 
degrading to a personality than to reduce 
it to the status of a thing. We need only 
to visualize the collapse of the body when 
a person has been shot. 

This process of degradation, with its 
allied automaton theory, is an essential 
‘cso mg step in every form of killing. 

owever sordid or exalted. We should 


find it inconceivable to kill anybody whom 
we valued as we do our own person, for 
this would be equivalent to killing our- 
selves. The sense of human identity must 


first be destroyed. The process then 
develops somewhat as follows. When a 
wave of national hostility arises over some 
specific issue, and the possibility of aggres- 
sion moves into the foreground, the ten- 
dency to degrade the opponent immediately 
sets in. The aim is to divorce him from 
human fellowship, to render him utterly 
alien, so that we can slay him with a good 
conscience. It is essential that the danger- 
ous sense of having killed somebody like 
ourselves, which it is the very object of 


internal state morality to revive in the 
murderer when it condemns him to death, 
should by no chance be aroused. Eve 
possible form of difference, beginning wit 
differences of race, color, religion, or 
morality, is exaggerated to the greatest 
possible extreme. The process extends by 
imperceptible degrees to such subtle mat- 
ters as philosophy or manners or even diet, 
as when cockney mobs threatened the “frog 
eaters’ across the Channel over the Fash- 
oda affair. In the end these differences 
may become sheer fictions unless it be 
assumed that they express instincts so 
elusive that they cannot be put into words, 
as in the proverbial case of the two Irish- 
men who began to fight as soon as they had 
been introduced to each other. The neu- 
tral spectator, himself removed from the 
workings of this tendency, here helplessly 
witnesses that most abominable camou- 
flage of war which obscures man’s common 
humanity. 

In a comparatively homogeneous na- 
tion such as England or France or 
Germany this process runs off smoothly. 
The “enemy” is entirely without, so that 
the whole psychological mechanism of 
alienation works outward beyond the 
boundaries of the country. Lack of actual 
contact with one’s enemy is an advantage 
under these circumstances: the chasm 
which must open between two nations be- 
fore they can bring themselves to fly at 
each other’s throats can be created in the 
shortest possible time. This projection of 
aggressive emotions upon the enemy be- 
yond the boundary line tends to reduce the 
aggressive tendencies within the country 
to a minimum. All the clashes between 
castes and classes, the normal domestic 
group hostility, are temporarily suspended. 
A fictitious sense of alienation from the 
enemy without is echoed by a fictitious 
sense of likeness and identity within the 
nation. The “solid front” towards the 
enemy accompanies an internal solidarity. 

It is the failure of that process in this 
country which we are now witnessing. The 
most primitive incentive to a solid front, 
an attack at close quarters, was absent. 
We did not go into the war for the prosaic 
motive of self-preservation as the term 
would be understood by the average sen- 
sual man, but for the sake of an inter- 
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national idea complicated in its nature and 
slow to penetrate through large masses of 
the people. There was therefore a natural 
retardation of the movement towards in- 
ternal solidarity, quite aside from the 
obstacles which I have outlined. But in the 
absence of incentives to a solid front the 
result was not internal apathy, such as 
would be certain to settle upon a compara- 
tively homogeneous country, but a violent 
increase in every form of internal hostility 
and intolerance. Our certified Americans, 
educated in the theory that the world war 
was a struggle for Anglo-Saxon prestige 
and bitterly concerned to preserve their 
own domestic prestige, were quick to see 
the issue. Their sure instinct discovered 
the “enemy within,” a phrase which in 
itself shows an intuitional genius of no 
mean order. Balked in their desire to get 
at the foreign enemy, they turned upon 
those whom they had long sensed as hos- 
tile forces in their very midst. To take 
one example from hundreds: at a recent 
meeting of the teachers of New York 
City to consider the question of loyalty, 
a speaker declared it to be an easy matter 
to discover disloyalists by inspecting the 
names of the teaching staff. After point- 
ing out some of the names he remarked, 
“Do these sound as if they came of New 
England stock?” This is the issue of 
Anglo-Saxon prestige in its most naked 
form. To raise it is to inaugurate a system 
of private warfare within the state. It is 
the culmination of an intolerance long 
latent and now privileged to break forth 
with the excuse that war inevitably breeds 
such a condition. 

Yet it has not bred it to a similar degree 
in other countries. An English mob may 
sometimes, as recently in the case of Mr. 
Russell, attempt to burn a church over a 
philosopher’s head as if to. show its con- 
tempt for the two things which it has 
never understood; but it is still to be 
recorded that any considerable part of the 
British Empire applauded the act. In al- 
most all the warring countries on the 
Entente side large bodies of reputable 
people have stood out against the — 
ment—on platforms varying all the way 
from out and out pacifism to definite 
schemes for immediate negotiations— 
without utterly losing caste or drawing 


upon themselves anything more than a 
resentment which, though fierce and scath- 
ing, still retains a predominantly political 
character. With us that has not been the 
case. Our “best people” have approved 
some of our worst excesses, or else excused 
them as being inevitable. These countries, 
if I may again be permitted to use a 
medical figure, had a sounder psychological 
constitution to stand such casa of 
opinion. People could differ without 
utterly forfeiting their sense of identity or 
being classed as “alien” or “enemies with- 
in” on the easy analogy drawn from the 
presence of large groups of psychologi- 
cally “alien” groups. Differences could 
thus be discussed at a more intellectual 
level with a much greater degree of toler- 
ance, for tolerance consists in the recog- 
nition that people like ourselves may after 
all have different points of view. To 
excommunicate for difference of opinion is 
the easiest, and in a way the most natural, 
thing to do. But it reveals a primitiveness 
of intellectual processes which is directly 
inimical to any civilized order. 

One of the most mischievous results of 
such a condition is that it effectually pre- 
vents the expressions of any moderate 
point of view. The real alien enemy 
among us is rightly prevented from voic- 
ing his opposition to the war by the penalty 
of his er and his life. But all over 
the country there are large blocks of public 
opinion which for the present are con- 
strained to remain inarticulate for fear of 
being automatically classified with groups 
which they themselves most patriotically 
detest. Our bitter-enders have temporarily 
acquired a tremendous leverage. 

Yet this is, after all, a condition which 
cannot last. As soon as our moderates 
can again contribute to a sane public 
opinion about our war aims, it will become 
apparent that the war has opened many 
large questions. It will then be seen that 
the “enemy within” is really a class opposi- 
tion to a true cosmopolitan democracy. 
Our internal racial differences are really a 
part of the human situation. The “enemy 
within” is our enemy only because we make 
him so. He is part of the problem of liv- 
ing together, of democracy put upon its 
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Our London Letter 


The English literary public has learned by ex- 
perience to feel some distrust of new great foreign 
authors and, in particular, of new great foreign 
dramatists. These articles of export have come 
to us, in the past, mainly by way of Germany; 
and the German critics, who are to be commended 
for their omnivorousness, are hardly to be com- 
mended for their judgment. If I may use a vig- 
orous phrase, they have, at one time and another, 
sold us a great many pups. Nevertheless the 
English literary public is just preparing to take 
an interest in a great foreign dramatist, whose 
reputation up till now has been principally gained 
in Germany. Mr. Josip Kosor, whose four plays 
have just been translated into English under the 
title “People of the Universe,” is a Serbo-Croat 
who fled from the Austrian province of Dalma- 
tia, in which he was born. This, no doubt, will 
help to efface the Teutonic associations of his 
fame. What we shall make of him in the end 
I cannot tell; nor can I very clearly express what 
I think of him at the moment. One thing 
at least is obvious: he is a writer of extraor- 
dinary power in the rendering of unrestrained 
passion. His characters are both terrible and 
painful to behold, for they fling themselves about 
in their world as a bird does when it has got itself 
unawares into a room. Whether mere demo- 
niac energy of this sort is enough, or whether 
in Mr. Kosor it is supported by deeper intuitions 
of life—these are questions which as yet it is dif- 
ficult to answer. Only very timid criticism 
refrains from approaching new work uatil it is 
ready with a settled judgment; yet only very 
shallow criticism judges before it is ready. The 
plays do at least demand notice and examination. 

A few days ago I met Mr. Kosor, who is now 
in London; but I must confess that I got little 
enlightenment from him. It may have been the 
feebleness of my apprehension, although I pre- 
ferred to believe that it was the uncertainty of 
his English. I had hoped to find some bridge 
over the gulf which still divided me from a 
thorough understanding of his work. I found 
none however; nor could I foist upon him any 
literary affiliations such as one naturally clutches 
at when one is thoroughly puzzled. He rejected 
the suggestion of any influence from Strindberg, 
saying that he had never read Strindberg; 
and he affirmed that the sole influence of which 
he was conscious came from the Gospels. He 
also maintained that the real essence and worth 





of his work lay in its symbolism. Yet for me 
the second of his plays, “Passion’s Furnace,” and 
the first act of the third, “Reconciliation,” are 
the clearest and most enjoyable, because they can 
be taken simply as immensely vigorous pictures 
of peasant life, extraordinarily alive with the 
peasant’s love of land. The end of “Reconcili- 
ation” is highly mystical in character, and the 
first play, “The Woman,” and the last, “The 
Invincible Ship,” are almost wholly symbolical. 
“The Invincible Ship” seems to be Mr. Kosor’s 
favorite. It is, he says, more lyrical than the rest ; 
and it does at least give me some sort of total 
impression, which I cannot analyze or describe. 

The real trouble, I suppose, springs from the 
gulf which divides Slav from European. After 
all, the Slav is the link between Europe and 
Asia; and our difficulty in apprehending Slav 
poetry, though not so great as our difficulty in 
apprehending Asiatic literature, is at least analo- 
gous to it. At the same time that I met Mr. 
Kosor I met also a compatriot of his with 
whom I discussed certain Russian authors who 
have recently made a stir in London. In par- 
ticular I asked him what he thought of Sologub; 
and he told me that Sologub had poetry, could 
create beauty, and was in fact an zsthete, but 
had no depth of thought. Now to me those of 
Sologub’s books which I have read are simply 
inexplicable nightmares, to which this criticism 
gave me no key at all. It seemed like judgment 
moving on another plane of thought than mine. 
On the other hand, both Mr. Kosor and his com- 
patriot found it amusing and characteristically 
English when I confessed that to me Turgenev 
and Chekhov were ultimately the most satisfying 
of Russian writers. 

I find that I must embark on yet another con- 
fession of inability to deliver judgment. Not 
long since in these pages I had to apologize for 
confusing Mr. Yeats’s new volume of verses 
with another book by him which was announced 
at the same time under the title “Per Amica 
Silentia Lune.” This second book, rather long 
delayed after its announcement, is now pub- 
lished ; and it has raised again my question as to 
what Mr. Yeats really is. I am certain that 
he is a fine, perhaps a great poet—surely a very 
clever one. He himself claims to be a mystic, 


and I wish I could make up my mind as to 
whether he is not also something of a charlatan. 
The study of charlatanry is a fascinating busi- 
ness, though the meaning of the word is not 
very clearly understood. A charlatan is not a 
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plain humbug; if he were, I should not have 
thought of the word in connection with Mr. 
Yeats. A charlatan is a man whose success in 
deceiving others flows from the fact that he has 
first deceived himself. And I sometimes won- 
der whether Mr. Yeats is not mistaken in sup- 
posing that he is mystical by nature, and whether 
the mystical element in his writings is not merely 
a magnificent pretense to which he has fallen 
the first and most complete victim. 

Mr. E. A. Boyd in his book on “Ireland’s 
Literary Renaissance” leaves no doubt as to his 
own judgment in the matter: ’ 


Vision comes only as the reward of severe mental 
discipline, after study as vigorous as that demanded 
by any of the so-called exact sciences. But there is 
no trace of this in Yeats, who cannot properly be 
described as an intellectuai poet. His appeal is 
primarily sensuous. . . icism to Yeats is not 
an intellectual belief, but an emotional or artistic 
refuge. His visions do not convince us, because they 
are obviously literary rather than spiritual. The 
concepts which are realities to Blake, or to Yeats’s 
contemporary, “AE,” are to him symbols, nor do they 
strike the reader as being anything more. 


And after some misgivings and hesitations, I 
come to the same conclusion. Mysticism and 
magic, with all the apparatus of dreams, and 
divination, trances, automatic writing, materiali- 
zation, and what not are to Mr. Yeats, in the 
end, just so many poetical “properties.” His 
real greatness lies, as Mr. Boyd says, in his sensu- 
ous appeal, in the images he creates, and in the 
extraordinary beauty and exactness of his phrases 
and rhythms. I am fortified in this opinion by a 
careful perusal of his new book. I do not believe 
he would give his life for any of these ideas, 
although he might well give his life to persuade 
himself and others that he really held them. 
The book consists of two essays. One is enti- 
tled “Anima Hominis,” the other “Anima 
Mundi.” The first expounds the theory that 
the poet, and the man of genius generaliy, 
expresses in his work not his own self but his anti- 
self, the antithesis of his real personality. Thus 
Dante, says Mr. Yeats, “celebrated the most pure 
lady poet ever sung and the Divine Justice, not 
merely because death took that lady and Florence 
banished her singer, but because he had to strug- 
gle in his own heart with his unjust anger and 
his lust.” This is at least an attractive theory; 
and it is newer than that of the second essay, 
which deals with the “great memory passing on 
from generation to generation” and Henry 
More’s “soul of the world,” which receives the 
spirits of the dead and from which knowledge 
comes inexplicably to living men. Although the 





subjects of these essays are interesting in them- 
selves, I am nearly sure that they are to Mr. 
Yeats only “subjects” on which he can string 
phrases and images. It seems probable, in my 
judgment, that they have to him no more intel- 
lectual significance than the ballad-themes had to 
the balladists or the story of “The Eve of St. 
Agnes” to Keats. Yet he has made out of them 
two beautiful pieces of prose and a mysterious 
but moving poem which acts as a sort of preface 
to the volume. 

In Mr. Yeats’s prose I always find sentences 
and incidents related by way of illustration over 
which I linger with peculiar pleasure. He han- 
dles words as a dancer manages and varies his 
steps in an intricate figure; and one is fascinated 
by the unconcerned precision with which he 
expresses his meaning, as when he says that he 
closes a book because his thought has over- 
brimmed the page, or that “even the most wise 
dead can but arrange their memories as we 
arrange pieces upon a chessboard, and obey 
remembered words alone,” or that: 


The dead living in their memories are, I am per- 
suaded, the source of all that we call instinct, and it 
is their love and their desire, all unknowing, that 
make us drive beyond our reason, or in defiance of 
our interest it may be; and it is the dream martens 
that, all unknowing, are master-masons to the living 
martens building about church windows their elab- 
orate nests; and in their turn the phantoms are stung 
to a keener delight from a concord between their 
luminous pure vehicle and our strong senses. 


But the pleasure one finds in such passages is 
purely literary and Mr. Yeats is here a fine 
poet, not a mystic. However, so long as the 
belief produces such passages from him there is 
no reason for us to quarrel with him for think- 
ing himself a mystic. 

These two books are on the whole the most 
interesting of recent publications. One or two 
more, however, may be briefly mentioned. Mr. 
Hugh Walpole has just brought himself to allow 
a pre-war novel to be printed, with an apology 
to the effect that all this will seem very old-fash- 
ioned and long out of date. Mr. Gerald Gould, 
the most indefatigable, wrong-headed, and read- 
able critic of novelists ever known, has protested 
that whatever was fit subject for artistic treat- 
ment before the war must necessarily remain fit 
even now. Here he is, of course, right for once; 
and I should find it hard to believe, what I was 
assured the other day, that our promised post- 
bellum revival of literature will take the form 
of our poets’, novelists’, and dramatists’ writing 
exclusively for that abominable and formless 
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myth or phantasm, the Business Man. But I 
must protest that the theme of “The Green Mir- 
ror,” which is the conflict between a long- 
founded family and new disruptive ideas, has 
been treated too often lately for any except a 
man of great genius to avoid the clichés of 
thought, phrase, and situation which the subject 
has gathered round it. 1 am sick of the conflict 
between the old and the new generations; and 
here, at any rate, I am all for peace by nego- 
tiation. 

Verse has been very quiet, as they say in the 
financial columns. Mr. Wilfrid Wilson Gibson 
has published a collection called “Whin,” in 
which the use of proper names for poetical pur- 
poses has been pushed, I suppose, further than 
ever before in the history of literature. There 
is little else that is remarkable about it. Two 
more interesting volumes are promised to us: 
Mr. J. C. Squire’s “Poems: First Series” are in 
the press and will appear sometime during the 
summer; Mr. Walter de la Mare’s new book, 
“Motley; and other Poems,” may come at any 
moment. It is eagerly awaited (this is neither a 
cliché nor an over-statement) by many who have 
waited, with varying degrees of impatience, on 
Mr. de la Mare’s pleasure for some two years, 
during which the book has been promised. Hav- 
ing read his latest pieces scattered in periodicals, 
I believe that from being a fine poet he has 
become a great poet; but we shall know within 
a month or so. No certain report exists as to 
how Mr. de la Mare was induced to allow the 
book to go to the printer. Some of his follow- 
ers had given up all hope; but it is credibly 
stated that a committee of admirers burglariously 
entered his house and removed the manuscript 
from his custody. 

Epwarp SHANKS. 


London, March 7, 1918. 








To Dorothy 


An old moon hunts for the edge of sky, 

And finds it is but the rim of a dream 

He carried within himself. 

Yet, he spreads his dream-line to a horizon, 
And searches once more. 

Then, when at last he seats himself 

With falling head, he feels his dream-edge 
Driven against his breast . 

These things I have done, cctking you. 





Maxwe.tt BopENHEIM. 


A Hint to Essay-Lovers 


TuHere’s Pippins AND CHEESE TO Come. By 
Charles S. Brooks. Yale University Press; $2. 


The essay-reader does not have to explain to 
another of his kind why he enjoys essays. There 
is an understanding between them, and while 
they do not constitute a secret brotherhood, a 
closed corporation, there is that aspect about 
their communion. Lamb has an exquisite philo- 
sophical outlook, he has a quizzical sense of 
humor, he is lovable and he is kindly. But the 
essay-phile enjoys and likes Hazlitt! He is cer- 
tainly not lovable in the way Lamb is; in fact 
it might be said that if Lamb is lovable Hazlitt 
is not. One loves Lamb in a personal manner, 
as though one had known him through the many 
years of devotion to “Bridget”; one would have 
found Hazlitt difficult, intensely interesting but 
demanding a great bit of intellectual and spir- 
itual endurance. One might have loved him, 
but not for his faults. And so it goes. There 
is Stevenson, and there is Macaulay; Carlyle, 
Montaigne, and Bacon all have their person- 
alities, as different in their essays as they were 
in the flesh. It is their essays that endear them 
all to the devotee; under that banner they march 
side by side, congenial and attractive. We will 
have no invidious distinctions. Either you are 
an essay-phile or you are not. 

While it might be possible and conventional, 
therefore, to say that “There’s Pippins and 
Cheese to Come” names a book of essays by the 
man who wrote “Journeys to Bagdad,” Charles 
S. Brooks, and to rest assured that the sales of 
the one will at least equal those of the other, 
there remains the desire of the discoverer to pass 
along the good news: “There is another essay- 
ist!” It cannot satisfy the heart of the real essay- 
lover to hope that a man’s first book will guar- 
antee the success of the second. One must do 
something to help. 

There is Lamb in these essays, not imitation, 
not even subconscious aping of style. But in 
charm of spirit, quiet humor, whimsical phrase- 
ology—in these characteristics one feels Lamb. 
In “A Plague of All Cowards” one comes on 
this: 





And yet—really I hesitate. I blush. My attack will 
be too intimate; for I have confessed that I am 
not the very button on the cap of bravery. I have 


indeed stiffened myself to ride a horse, a mightier 
feat than driving him, because of the tallness of the 
monster and his uneasy movement, as though his legs 
were not well-socketed and might fall out on a 
change of gaits. 
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Even the seasoned rider will not have forgotten 
this feeling. And though you must wade back 
through memory to childhood you will respond 
when you read this: 


But if your companion is one of valor’s minions 

a dizzy plank is a pleasant belvedere from 
which to view the world. The bravery of this kind 
of person is not confined to these few matters. If 
you happen to go driving with him, he will—if the 
horse is of the kind that distends his nostrils—on a 
sudden toss you the reins and leave you to guard 
him while he dispatches an errand. If it were a 
motor car there would be a brake to hold it. If it 
were a boat you might throw out an anchor. A 
butcher’s cart would have a metal drag. But here you 
sit defenceless—tied to the whim of a horse—greased 
for a runaway. The beast Dobbin turns his head 
and holds you with his hard eye. There is a con- 
vulsive movement along his back, a preface, it may 
be, to a sudden seizure. A real friend would have 
loosened the straps that run along the horse’s flanks. 
Then if any deviltry take him, he might go off alone 
and have it out. 


One of the charms, if not the charm, of the 
essay is that the essayist may talk about anything 
he please, and the reader may expect anything, 
no matter what the ostensible subject was at 
starting. Therefore in Mr. Brooks’s essay “The 
Man of Grub Street Comes from His Garret” 
a splendid, yea a brilliant, résumé of Fifth Ave- 
nue is quite in place. 


Is there a scene like it in the world? The boule- 
vards of Paris in times of peace are hardly so gay. 
Fifth Avenue is blocked with motor cars. Fashion has 
gone forth to select a feather. A ringlet has gone 
awry and must be mended. The Pomeranian’s health 
is served by sunlight. The Spitz must have an air- 
ing. Fashion has wagged its head upon a Chinese 
vase—has indeed squinted at it through a lorgnette 
against a fleck—and now lolls home to dinner. Or 
style has veared an inch and it has been a day of 
fitting. At restaurant windows one may see the feed- 
ing of the overfed. Men sit in club windows and 
still wear their silk hats as though there was no 
lass between them and the windy world. Footmen 
in boots and breeches sit as stiffly as though they 
were toys grown large and had metal spikes below 
to hold them to their boxes. They look like the 
iron firemen that ride on nursery fire-engines. 


Moreover, to honeycomb this review with 
quotations is only to follow the best essay tra- 
dition. Thus is the victim often treated in the 
kindest manner. Montaigne, certainly, set a 
record that, though it may not be desirable to 
attempt beating it, gives dignified justification. 
Therefore another: 

Had I been the artist I would have run from either 
F’s praise or disapproval. As an instance, I saw a 
friend on a late occasion coming from a bookstore 
with a volume of suspicious color beneath his arm. 
I had been avoiding that particular bookstore for a 

week because my work lay for sale on a deeded 
table. And now when my friend appeared, a sud- 
den panic seized me, and I plunged into the first 


doorway to escape. I found myself facing a soda 
fountain. For a moment, in my blur, I could not ac- 


count for the soda fountain, or know quite how it had 
come into my life. Presently an interne asked 
me what I’d have. Still somewhat dazed in my dis- 
composure, having no answer ready, my startled fancy 
ran among the signs and labels o ‘the counter until I 
recalled that a bearded man once, unblushing in my 
presence, had ordered a banana flip. I got the fel- 
low’s ear and named it softly. Whereupon he placed 
a dead-looking banana across a mound of ice cream, 
poured on colored juices as though to mark the fatal 
wound, and offered it to me. I ate a few bites of the 
sickish mixture until the streets were safe. 


There you are. If, after that, you have no 
desire to own the book, my aim has been frus- 
trated and you are the loser. For—I shall be 
quite frank about it—it has been my conscious 
intent to write that sort of review which would 
make the reader want the book. It is the kind 
of volume you keep handy to read to your 
friends; somebody says something which reminds 
you of Brooks, and away you rush to get the 
book to read “just this paragraph.” 


B. I. Kinng. 





Superstition Become Respectable 


Tue Question: “IF A MAN Dig SHALL He Live 

Acain?” By Edward Clodd. Clode: $2. 

Mr. Edward Clodd presents—in the impresa- 
rio sense—a review of the follies of 1917 in the 
revival of the ancient miracle-play of spiritual- 
ism. The year is pertinent only in that it marks 
the appearance of “Raymond,” the tragic vol- 
ume in which Sir Oliver Lodge records the 
inconsequential evidence of the communications 
of his son killed in battle, received through medi- 
umistic harlequins and their vaudeville ‘“con- 
trols”; also the evidence of his own pitiable cre- 
dulity. In spite of a high regard for Sir Oliver’s 
well merited reputation, for his sincerity and 
noble qualities, and in spite of a keen sympathy 
with his loss, Mr. Clodd does not permit himself 
to mitigate his duty to speak plainly as a defender 
of science and reason: 

You, Sir Oliver, knowing, as you must have known, 
the taint which permeates the early history of spiritual- 
ism, its inception in fraud and the detection of a suc- 
cession of tricksters from the Fox girls onwards, and 
thereby cautioned to be on your guard, have proved 
yourself, on your own admission, incompetent to detect 
the frauds of Eusapia Palladino. . Your faith in 
the integrity of Mrs. Piper, despite her failure, 
crowned by her confession, withdrawn, it is true, but 
none the less a fact, remains unshaken. You lose a 
dear son in the holiest of causes for which a man 
can die; you forthwith repair to a modern Witch 
of Endor to seek, at second hand, consolations which 
assuredly he whom you mourn would, in preference, 
pour direct into your attuned and sympathetic ear; 
you—one of the most prominent and best known of 
men—are simple enough to believe that your anonym- 
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ity and that of your wife and family was secure 
at the early séances which Mrs. Leonard and Mr. 
Vout Peters gave you. And with what dire result— 
the publication of a series of spurious communica- 
tions, a large portion of which is mischievous drivel, 
dragging with it into the mire whatever lofty con- 
ceptions of a spiritual world have been framed by 
mortals. 

What is more serious, your maleficent influence 
gives impetus to the recrudescence of superstition 
which is so deplorable a feature of these days. The 
difference between the mediums whom you consult 
and the lower grade of fortune-tellers who are had 
up and fined or imprisoned as rogues and vagabonds 
is one of degree, not of kind. The sellers of the 
thousands of mascots—credulity in which as life- 
preservers and luck-bringers is genuine—the palmists, 
and all other professors of the occult, have in you 
their acknowledged patron. 

Thus you, who have achieved high rank as a phy- 
sicist, descend to the plane of the savage animist, 
surrendering the substance for the shadow. 


Introductory to this climax of application, Mr. 
Clodd brings within the covers of a readable sur- 
vey a brief account of the several factors and 
personalities that have contributed directly to 
modern spiritualism, and of the kindred influ- 
ences hovering congenially in the hazy penumbra 
of occult notions and befuddled verbiage. The 
historical prelude is spoken in these words: “Pic- 
ture to yourself a little chamber in which no very 
brilliant light was admitted, with a crowd of 
people from all quarters, excited, carefully 
worked-up, all a flutter with expectation.” The 
reader will assume that this account of the psy- 
chological atmosphere of the séance refers to 
some “evidential” sittings with the entranced 
Mrs. Piper revealing private affairs of her sit- 
ters among the élite of Boston; or to the crude 
but much headlined and conspicuously sponsored 
Eusapia in London, Paris, or New York; or if 
not so recent, to the slate-writing performances 
of Slade or the “cabinet” pranks of the Daven- 
ports; or at the earliest to the raps and table- 
tippings of the original (?) Fox sisters. Not at 
all; they were written eighteen hundred years 
ago by that rare modern, Lucian, whose accounts 
of such impostures are as good reading and as 
good sense today as when they were written for 
the benefit of any Greco-Roman Society for 
Psychical Research that may have flourished in 
his day. The strange unoriginality of the tricks 
of the spiritualist trade prove that the longings 
of men have always led to the same modes of 
seeking and finding satisfaction: mysterious raps 
and voices and forms, rocking of tables, miracles 
in transporting objects, handling live coals, float- 
ing through space, seeing at a distance, reading 
sealed messages, foreseeing the future, holding 
converse with the dead. 


But even Lucian and his intellectual ancestry 
are recent compared with the racial antiquity 
of all this longing inquiry, and of the beliefs and 
legends that surround it. It goes back to the 
early history of mankind and is found in its 
spontaneous expression wherever the primitive 
mind survives: in the angekok of Labrador, the 
shaman of Siberia, the mediums of unenlightened 
lands from China to Peru, the mahatmas of 
Adyar or the voodoos of the Congo. Here is its 
authentic root and its true service; it is anthro- 
pology and not psychical research. The interest is 
not in the evidence but in the beliefs and the ways 
of satisfying them—precisely the same interest 
that attaches to primitive medicine-magic and the 
crude ritual of the medicine man. That such 
ways of thinking survive, and must in the nature 
of things survive, brings them within the equally 
legitimate study of folklore. And if our inter- 
est lies in the manner of their appeal, and in 
the understanding of the processes by which such 
evidence continues to impose on modern and 
schooled minds, psychology is ready to furnish 
an answer to the logical minded. The difficulty 
is that cold logic is less satisfying than hot (or 
warmed over) dramatic superstition; that the 
otherwise open-minded are also open to the lure 
of the obscure and the soothing siren tones of 
prepossession. Logic does well enough for the 
workaday world, where reason is at a premium, 
or at least at par, but is not welcome at the pri- 
vate hearth of desire and the reserved sanctum of 
the will to believe. Even a mild indulgence in 
this toxic atmosphere closes the door of reason. 
“When men have once acquiesced in untrue opin- 
ions and registered them as authentic records in 
their minds, it is no less impossible to speak intel- 
ligently to such men as to write legibly on a 
paper already scribbled over.” ‘That remains as 
true today as when Hobbes wrote it. 

Mr. Clodd’s antidote consists of select doses 
of anthropology, reénforced by plain tales of 
exposures of mediums, who at the worst are ras- 
cals and scoundrels and at the best “are an 
unwholesome lot”—“a mad world, my masters.” 
The anthropology is not all of the primitive 
type; much of it is in the nature of survival, 
and naturally takes on the color of a sophisticated 
mysticism, and an intellectual speculation. But 
wherever spiritualism seeks the evidence of phys- 
ical manifestations and deserts the spiritual field 
for “materializations,” it is bound to come in 
contact with fraud and hysteria, to which it 
usually succumbs. The byways of the pursuit 
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are many and devious, some of them rescued 
from the mire of pseudo-science and made intel- 
ligible and respectable as authentic psychological 
facts with a proper and scientific explanation. At 
that point the psychical researcher loses interest 
in them. Such are “crystal-gazing” and “telep- 
athy” and hypnosis and hallucinations. But the 
difficulty remains that while all this is fairly 
convincing’ to the normal stable mind, the aver- 
age degree of stability is still compatible with a 
belief in the existence of black swans that are 
not biological variants of white ones, but intrin- 
sically of a different color, taking their appear- 
ance and behavior from a different set of laws 
than those that rule in a commonplace universe. 
To these may be repeated the dictum of Wil- 
liam James—whose psychological hospitality was 
wide—that the interpretation of events for their 
personal significance is an abomination. Once 
the personal element in such beliefs is reduced 
to proper proportions, their restriction to the 
middle ground of sanity is assured. 

Such is the question that Mr. Clodd pro- 
pounds, and such his firm matter-of-fact answer. 
(Mr. Clodd, an anthropologist and writer by 
avocation, is a banker by profession.) Out of 
the same rank growth he garners a very differ- 
ent harvest. The task is likely to prove an 
ungrateful one, but must constantly be repeated 
if the world is to be made safe and held safe 
for rationality. It must be done in modern 
terms and by way of modern instances. The 
follies of 1817 or 1857 seem indeed old-fash- 
ioned follies; but not so those of 1917, with 
their reputable sponsors whom we know and 
respect. Prestige remains a dangerous influence, 
and yet an indispensable one. The right dispo- 
sition of our confidence is one of the pragmatic 
tests—not of learning but of wisdom in the 
higher reaches of thought, and of common sense 
in the lowlier ones. It is not pleasant to con- 
template the lapses of noble minds, nor is the 
self-approval of our superior shrewdness an envi- 
able trait. The true lesson of the review is 
a subjective modesty, and an objective firmness; 
it is of the same order as that moral stability 
that holds to the might of right, though the 
wrong celebrate its triumphs. Anthropology is 
the proper study of mankind, its legitimate 
drama; though the annals of psychical research 
make an interesting motion-picture of the va- 
garies of all sorts and conditions of men. 


JosztpH JAsTRow. 


The Poetry of Conrad Aiken 


NocruRNE OF REMEMBERED SPRING, and Other 
Poems. By Conrad Aiken. Four Seas; $1.25. 


It is a difficult business to be a poet. It is not 
only difficult; it is highly dangerous. For the. 
poet must constantly employ not only his mind, 
but his feelings. He must see the world not only 
as objective phenomena for meditation, but as sub- 
jective influence for emotion. Now it is perfectly 
true that the majority of mankind, the “average 
sensual” man and woman, only maintain their 
mental equilibrium through the rigorous suppres- 
sion or the progressive atrophy of their feelings. 
From this state of emétional prohibition the poet 
alone, the man of imagination, is free; and his 
is a dangerous freedom, for himself and for oth- 
ers, since in it the rules of social conduct, the 
regulations of the average, do not exist. 

Therefore it is difficult to be a poet. I do not 
mean by this that it is at all difficult to be the 
prevailing fashion of the day in poetry, or even 
the fashion of the year before last. For that, one 
needs only a certain crude vigor of the pen, and 
a voice loud enough to dominate the market 
place. But the true poets do not dominate the 
market place. They may think themselves lucky 
if they find a hundred serious readers, and among 
them, two or three friends. They may consider 
themselves fortunate to find a publisher. They 
may hold themselves highly favored if they retain 
some measure of health and can wrest a sufh- 
ciency of food from the world. 

Conrad Aiken is a poet in the sense that his 
work displays a certain harmonious development 
upon a given groundwork. His first volume, 
“Earth Triumphant,” proved that he was the 
possessor of an instrument. It is true that he 
played on this instrument with a dangerous facil- 
ity. For in him the sense of metrical rhythm 
and the answering recall of rhyme was given 
from the very first. Other poets have to en- 
ter the great vague world of thought that 
beckons them, by hacking and hewing their way 
through a forest of experimental forms—a proc- 
ess which is calculated to kill off all but the 
stoutest. There was nothing of this in Aiken. 
He was master of a smooth limpid flow of verse 
narrative from the beginning. He did not have 
to learn and unlearn his technique. It was an 
authentic gift. Such a poet is rare enough even 
in England, still rarer in America. 

But it was not until the appearance of his 
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second volume, “Turns and Movies,” that Aiken 
began to use his powers for the deliberate expres- 
sion of any new idea. Since that volume he has 
published two others, “The Jig of Forslin” and 
now the “Nocturne of Remembered Spring,” 
which this morning’s post has brought to my desk 
in London. Throughout these three works there 
runs a sole essential idea. Aiken is the poet of 
sexual illusion and disillusion. 

It will be remembered that Aiken admits being 
a Freudian. Indeed, his most remarkable work, 
“The Jig of Forslin,” was constructed as a delib- 
erate Freudian synthesis of civilized man’s mind 
—to quote its author, “Forslin is not a man, but 
man.” Now the substance of the Freudian psy- 
chology is this; that the major part of the higher 
psychical reactions of mankind may be traced to 
sexual impulse, suppressed, transformed, and sub- 
limated. It is true that Freud himself has never 
pushed this theory to the point which it occupies 
in the minds of many of his more fanatical fol- 
lowers, such as Jung. For Freud, what part of 
any human imaginative effort could be traced 
to sublimated libido would probably vary with 
every given case. But the theory that man does 
normally discharge along lines of imaginative 
art and phantasy the superfluity of his sexual 
reactions, remains to Freud, as to Aiken, un- 
questionable. 

Now the difficulty with any psychological the- 
ory of this sort is that it tends to stereotype 
minds, te make all the activities of the human 
brain seem alike. If it be true, as I believe it is, 
that the transformation of species has been 
brought about by adaptation to changed sur- 
roundings, rather than by natural selection of 
any particular species, then it follows that of all 
species man is the most adaptable to all given 
circumstances and, further, that the mental and 
psychical reactions of man vary according to the 
circumstances in which he is placed. The theory 
of Freud and Jung would fasten upon mankind 
a certain fixed type of thought—that all imag- 
inative activity is reducible to a transformation 
of primitive sex-impulse. This theory fails com- 
pletely to take into account the claims of evolu- 
tion. If the sex-impulse can thus transform 
itself, what is to hinder it from becoming another 
kind of impulse altogether? And having become 
that, what is to hinder it from again reacting 
upon the untransformed remainder, and again 
transforming it? We must keep our minds away 


from these hard and fast compartments. Freud’s 
theory, even if true, is merely a limitation of our 
activities; it clears up old ground, but it does not 
point the way to any new sphere of thought- 
activity. 

I have been led to this digression by the neces- 
sity of examining critically the basis of Aiken’s 
thought before proceeding to the study of his 
poetry as illustrative of that basis. Now it seems 
to me that, apart from his incontestable gifts as 
a prosodist and word-controller, Conrad Aiken’s 
mind has up to the present worked on somewhat 
too narrow a basis. His poems, in short, are 
variations of but one idea—the idea of sexual 
disillusionment. It is true that this method as 
employed in the case of “The Jig of Forslin,” 
produced a poem of very remarkable range and 
beauty. But “Forslin” in a sense exhausted the 
range of variations possible to its theme. And 
in his more recent work Aiken contents himself 
with repeating a little more wearily and subtly 
his familiar cry. There is an atmosphere of bore- 
dom about it all, a hint of yawns, a trail of dust. 

This should not be. Any poet with one half 
the powers Aiken has should mentally rouse him- 
self to tackle other themes. There is nothing 
which wearies the mind more quickly than to be 
chained down to one particular type of work. 
Shakespeare, and not only Shakespeare, found 
that the way of the utmost range was the way 
of the fullest development. The best poem in 
Aiken’s present volume is the one called “1915: 
The Trenches.” It is a very fine picture of the 
weariness of waiting, with the poignant cry at 


.the end “Will the word come today?” It proves 


that the war is legitimate matter for poetry in 
so far as it enlarges one’s mental horizon—as a 
great spectacle to be looked upon impersonally, 
without partisan spirit, in the way in which the 
veteran soldier now looks upon it. Next to this 
poem I like best the one called “Episode in 
Grey.” ‘This too is a study in disillusionment, 
but it has a harsher, more poignant, more mascu- 
line accent than the others. It carries disillusion- 
ment far beyond mere boredom, to the point 
where disillusionment begins to live a new pas- 
sionate life of its own. Conrad Aiken is devel- 
oping, after all, and when he arrives in the new 
country whither he is tending, I caution the dry- 
rotting celebrities of yesteryear in America to 
look out! They will find a poet. 


Joun Goutp FLETCHER. 
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A Year of Mistakes 


APPROACHES TO THE 





Great SETTLEMENT. By 
Emily Greene Balch. Introduction by Norman 
Angell. Huebsch; $1.50. 

In Our First YEAR oF WAR: Messages and 
Addresses to the Congress and the People, March 
5, 1917 to January 8, 1918, by Woodrow Wil- 
son. Harpers; $1. 


We have recently been told that until a cen- 
tury or two has elapsed we cannot expect to dis- 
cover the deeper significance of the Russian 
Revolution. Perhaps—but unfortunately it will 
then be too late to draw lessons from the mis- 
takes of the conventional diplomacy of 1917. 
That is, it will be too late for the present war. 
Doubtless there would be a certain intellectual 
pleasure in assessing the year with so secure a 
detachment and assurance, yet like a great many 
intellectual pleasures it would be bought only 
at the price of practical impotence. We shall 
have to risk our interpretations in a world of 
perversity and change, just as we have to risk 
our actions. The intelligence which explicates 
only accomplished facts somehow cuts a pitiable 
figure in our immediate world, where thousands 
of men are every day blown to bits because we 
seem unable to control events beyond expressing 
a mild surprise when the “inevitable” (always 
called that afterwards) takes place. Indeed, it 
is a kind of duty to attempt our interpretation, 
even perhaps a false interpretation, when the 
great body of American public opinion still seems 
blissfully unaware that any blunders were made. 
Mistakes are forgivable; but the ostrich habit 
of refusing to recognize them after they have 
occurred, a habit so beloved by our newspaper 
editors and too many of our public spokesmen, 
is a sure way to lose the war. As far as the 
casual observer can discern, President Wilson is 
about the only person of influence who has 
shown any clear perception of what the big dip- 
plomatic blunders of 1917 were. Of course he 
hasn’t advertised these blunders from the house- 
tops—to do so was hardly necessary, nor would 
it be exactly tactful towards certain of our co- 
belligerents. But in his speech to Russia of Jan- 
uary 8, 1918, and in his answer to Von Hert- 
ling, President Wilson revealed a democratic 
vision and an understanding which not only put 
our case admirably before the world and before 
history, but by implication exposed the more 
glaring errors of Allied diplomatic policy in the 
previous year. In these two books—the first doc- 
umentary, the second merely a collection of 


speeches—the record stands out with *.rrifying 
clearness. 

Yet curiously enough it has been the last two 
speeches to Russia and Von Hertling which have 
given most concern to our unofficial but strident 
moulders of public opinion, who somehow have 
got the idea into their heads that the United 
States is composed entirely of fools and cowards 
who cannot hear the word “peace” uttered with- 
out going into a collapse. These swivel-chair 
diplomats have been fearfully whispering the 
word “morale” ever since we entered the war, 
and have successfully persuaded themselves that 
the larger part of our population must be treated 
tenderly, like babies. Any discussion of war 
aims—except, naturally, those that they engage 
in—will certainly break .our spirit, and put us 
under the heel of Potsdam. That is why the 
first two speeches of President Wilson in 1918 
embarrassed them so. Here was the acknowl- 
edged leader of the nation saying just the sort 
of thing which, if the private citizen had uttered 
it, would certainly merit the reproach of faint- 
heartedness, pacifism. Why not be honest? 
Many editors and speakers secretly thought that 
our President was guilty of this weakness in 
“morale” (oh, magic word!), although they 
hadn’t the courage to more than hint as much. 
It is a hard thing to say, yet it is perfectly true 
that many regarded the pitiable plight of Russia 
less with democratic sympathy than with some- 
thing of gratification that here was proof posi- 
tive that President Wilson’s “peace offensive” 
was untimely. “Now,” they are all bleating 
again in joyous unison, “is no time for peace 
talk.” In other words, as long as President 
Wilson’s diplomacy did not appear to work, had 
no striking effect in Germany, they were all for 
it. The moment it began to stride,*to become 
a genuine force, they grew uneasy and anxious. 
Beating Germany by the sword they understood ; 
beating Germany by the power of ideas was, 
of course, a chimera. But to combine, to beat 
Germany both by the sword and the power of 
ideas, which is President Wilson’s method, they 
completely failed to comprehend. However, 
Germany did not disappoint them; it did not 
become liberalized. After that dubious January, 
they are again living in a world they understand, 
a world of victory and defeat by arms alone, a 
world of international crime and punishment, a 
world in which President Wilson’s diplomacy 
has no legitimate place. At a time when most 
of all we need to voice and perform a great 
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act of faith towards Russia, they are only half- 
heartedly supporting the President in his obvi- 
ous desire to check the hand of Japan. Once 
more they are urging him to abandon all his 
originality, his force, his moral distinction and 
to become the shouter for a stale and flaccid 
shibboleth. Seemingly America is to contribute 
nothing more than men, money, and munitions. 

But these alone will not win the war. A 
superiority of material forces will not break the 
spell of the German autocracy over the suffer- 
ing German people, any more than those pos- 
sessing an inferiority of material forces will be 
compelled to bow to that autocracy. The whole 
history of 1917 shows that. The obvious les- 
son from 1917 is not that we need Wilson 
diplomacy less, but more. After all, President 
Wilson’s chief error in 1917 was not an error 
of intention but of emphasis, a mistake arising 
from lack of self-assertion of his diplomacy and 
delay in winning our co-belligerents to an accep- 
tance of that diplomacy. He has made notable 
efforts to retrieve the harm of this error in the 
first two speeches of 1918 and in the message 
to the Russian soviets at Moscow. Likewise, 
his seemingly steadfast disapproval of Japan’s 
assertion of her right to preserve “law and order” 
in Siberia will some day be one of the events 
of this war that we shall look back upon with 
the most pride. Our political aims and objects 
in this war to a great extent stand or fall as 
the Russian Revolution stands or falls. Presi- 
dent Wilson has been quick to see and empha- 
size this. Others may abandon Russia, but he 
will not. 

What, then, were the chief mistakes in Allied 
diplomacy during 1917? There were three 
major mistakes: first, the misunderstanding, 
partly malicious and deliberate and partly 
through innocent lack of information (as in our 
own case), of the Russian Revolution and its 
purposes; second, the failure to emphasize the 
importance of the Reichstag resolution of July 
19 and to give it moral encouragement; third, 
the refusal by the Allied governments of per- 
mission to attend the Stockholm conference of 
Socialists. All three mistakes were the results 
of a suspicious and embittered temper, and 
sprang from a lack of faith in that democ- 
racy which it is the object of this war to pro- 
mote. They were blunders applauded, if not 
engineered, by the reactionary and purblind pow- 
erful minorities that still exercise too great a 
control over the destinies of the Allied nations. 

Consider what the first mistake achieved. 


Misunderstanding of the Russian Revolution 
resulted in a failure to revise war aims until that 
revision came too late to allay Russia’s suspicion 
of the Allies’ disinterestedness and democratic 
intentions. It resulted in the fall of the Keren- 
sky government and the rise of the Bolsheviki. 
It resulted in foolish and untimely attempts to 
foster counter revolutionary sentiment and in 
false charges of a desire to make a separate peace 
(on June 15, for example, the Council of Work- 
men and Soldiers’ Deputies expelled Grimm for 
suggesting a separate peace). It resulted in 
complete failure to take advantage of the great 
strategic opportunity offered by the Russian invi- 
tation to attend the Brest-Litovsk conference. 
And finally it has resulted in the practical loss 
of Russia to the Allies. If anyone can study the 
record and remain satisfied, he must be singularly 
lacking in imagination. Russia is not even yet 
irremediably lost, but if we continue the fatuous 
policy of 1917, if we do not firmly support Presi- 
dent Wilson in his obvious attempt to render 
aid and comfort to a stricken nation, we shall 
lose Russia beyond all hope of recovery in this 
or the next generation. 

The second blunder, the failure to give encour- 
agement to the liberal elements in Germany 
which had put through the Reichstag resolution by 
a vote of 212 to 126, was less obvious, although 
almost as pernicious in its effects. In moving 
the resolution Deputy Fehrenbach, of the Cen- 
ter, said: “One must despair of humanity, if the 
people in enemy countries do not recognize 
the note of honesty in this Resolution. If the 
enemy should scorn again this manifestation for 
peace, then, of course, the slaughter must con- 
tinue until the Entente group tire of sacrificing 
their nations.” Yet what was the reception 
accorded this resolution? On July 26, one week 
after its passage, even so fair and liberal a man 
as Asquith himself made the blunder of refer- 
ring contemptuously to the resolution in a speech 
in the House of Commons. And his attitude was 
but a reflection of the conventional attitude of 
the Entente countries. The Reichstag itself was 
jeered at as a “hall of echoes”; the German 
Socialists were called “Kaiser Socialists.” In a 
word, Germany was mocked for her absence of 
democracy, yet when the more decent men in 
the government made their first rather feeble 
and timid step towards democracy, they were 
reproached for not having gone the whole way. 
It was precisely like condemning a man for giv- * 
ing up whiskey because all his life he had been 
a drunkard. This error, too, President Wilson 
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has tried to rectify in his explicit appeal to 
the makers of that resolution in his first two 
addresses of 1918. 

The third mistake, not allowing the Stock- 
holm conference to meet, is already costing us 
almost as much as the other two. “Ninety-nine 
per cent of all the peoples looked with longing 
and hope to Stockholm. If France and Great 
Britain renounce annexation and Germany insists 
thereon, we shall have a revolution in the coun- 
try.” So said Scheideman in the German Reichs- 
tag on May 15, 1917. On May 28, the organ- 
ized Socialists of France accepted the invitation 
to the Stockholm conference. On June 1, 1917 
the Council of Workmen and Soldiers’ Deputies 
issued a new appeal to the Socialists and workers 
of the world to go to Stockholm. On June 6, 
1917 the organized Socialists of Italy accepted 
the invitation. On August 10, 1917 the British 
Labor Party, on the advice of Arthur Henderson, 
voted to attend the conference. Yet early in 
August Samuel Gompers, presuming to speak for 
American labor, refused to send delegates to the 
conference; and on August 13, 1917 the British 
government, following the American govern- 
ment’s lead, denied passports to the delegates, 
and a day later France followed suit. Whether 
such a conference would today be similarly 
flouted is perhaps doubtful. It is clearer now 
than it was in 1917 that if the labor and peoples 
of the world want to acquaint the German peo- 
ple with the opinion held of them outside their 
own country, we stand a better chance to do it 
by talking to them directly than by addressing 
them through the intermediary of their lying gov- 
ernment. 

Such is the record of 1917, a tragic year 
indeed for democracy. It must be plain by now 
that we cannot win this war by force of arms 
alone. If it is not a war of ideas, it is a war 
without meaning and purpose. But if it is a war 
between two conflicting attitudes of viewing the 
world, what is our ultimate goal? Eventually 
we shall have to capture the hearts and minds 
of the German people. Even though we hoist 
our standards in Berlin and march triumphantly 
through Potsdam, we shall have lost the war 
unless we have achieved that moral capture. 
Even though millions more wade through blood 
and suffering, unless at the end Germany has 
become liberalized and has acquired a govern- 
ment that can be trusted in a community of 
nations, those that have laid down their lives 
so generously and fearlessly will have laid them 
down in vain. The very ghosts of our dead will 


mock us for our failure if no cleaner and more 
decent system of international relations is cre- 
ated as a result of this war. Already they 
demand of us a nobler record than that of 1917. 
It is not enough to punish Germany for her sins; 
we must win her people in spirit and purpose. 
We cannot begin the plans for that campaign 
too soon. We cannot examine our own democ- 
racies too critically or too severely. We cannot 
forget that it will be impossible to confer on a 
people by the sword an idealism of which we 
ourselves are only the half-hearted champions. 


Haro_p STEARNS. 








New Plays and a New Theory 


PROBLEMS OF THE PLAYWRIGHT. By Clayton 
Hamilton. Holt; $1.60. 
SacriFice, and Other Plays. 
Tagore. Macmillan; $1.50. 
Turee SHortT Prays: Rococo, Vote by Ballot, 
Farewell to the Theatre. By Granville Barker. 
Little, Brown; $1.00. 


Two Bgcian Pays: Mother Nature and Prog- 
ress. By Gustave Vanzype. With an introduc- 
tion by Barrett H. Clark. Little, Brown; $1.50. 


The fisher for dramatic ideas who has cast his 
net by publishers’ coasts finds little to hearten 
him this season. There is Clayton Hamilton’s 
“Problem of the Playwright”—it is a sizable, 
but not a flavory fish; Rabindranath Tagore’s 
“Sacrifice” has the flavor of remote seas, but one 
finds that one’s appetite for it does not persist; 
Granville Barker's ““Three Plays” is long in the 
head, bony in the middle, but has a nice bit near 
the tail—also there is some sport in landing 
it; then -Gustave Vanzype’s “Two Belgian 
Plays,” while not a very important catch, has 
flesh and flavor that make it better than medi- 
ocre. On the whole the haul is not at all ex- 
citing. 

And now to particularize. “Problems of the 
Playwright” is a reporter’s note-book. It is in- 
telligent and conscientious, but of the kind of 
criticism that one finds in every page of Bernard 
Shaw’s dramatic essays—the kind of criticism 
that immediately puts you into possession of 
dramatic standards—there is not a gleam. Clay- 
ton Hamilton simply gives us his reports on the 
American Theatre for the past two years. Ar- 
resting things in connection with dramatic the- 
ory are sometimes given, but one invariably finds 
them enclosed between quotation marks. “A 
play is a more or less rapidly-developing crisis 
in destiny or circumstance, and a dramatic scene 
is a crisis within a crisis, clearly furthering the 
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ultimate event. The drama may be called the 
art of crisis, as fiction is the art of gradual de- 
velopment.” ‘This saying is interesting and really 
instructive. But it is William Archer being 
quoted by Clayton Hamilton. He is combat- 
ing Brunetiére’s generally accepted assertion that 
the essential element of drama is a struggle 
between human wills. Not finding this theory 
always applicable, Mr. Archer puts forward the 
theory of “more or less rapidly-developing 
crisis.” Clayton Hamilton does not find Arch- 
er’s theory invariably applicable either. “This 
leads him to put forward his own theory of con- 
trasts: “A play,” he says, “becomes more and 
more dramatic in proportion to the multiplicity 
of contrasts it contains within itself.” 

This idea too is interesting and instructive. 
But it is not really a defining idea as William 
Archer’s is. Clayton Hamilton’s theory of con- 
trasts would cover any interesting piece of lit- 
erature. One could say only of a play, “It is a 
more or less rapidly-developing crisis.” But 
one could say of an epic or a novel or an ode, 
“The one indispensable element of success . . . 
is the element of contrast.” Then one could 
point out the very marked contrast between 
Achilles and Hector, between Dante and the 
blessed souls, between Sancho Panza and Don 
Quixote, and in the “Ode to the Skylark” or 
the “Ode to the Nightingale” the poets’ con- 
trast between their own joyless state and the 
happiness of the bird that seems destined to sing 
for all time. 

There is a comment of Arthur Pinero’s re- 
peated in “Problems of the Playwright” that is 
valuable and that gives us a standard. Pinero 
makes a distinction between “strategy” and “tac- 
tics” in playmaking. Strategy is the general 
laying-out of the play, and tactics is the craft 
of getting the characters on and off the stage, 
and so forth. Such a distinction opens our eyes 
to what is a real plan and what is merely a de- 
vice. It is a pity that Pinero has not written 
a book of dramatic criticism. One feels inclined 
to say that one would give several of his plays 
for such a book. 

One very intriguing thing about “Problems of 
the Playwright” comes out of the way in which 
Clayton Hamilton contrives to admire the most 
sharply contrasted types of playwright. He is 
devoted to Pinero—yes, devoted: he takes to 
him as one takes to a religious belief. But he 
also admires Maeterlinck. Now how can a man 
who appreciates the internal drama of “Agla- 


vaine and Sélysette” accept the mechanics of 
“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray”? If there was 
ever a play that was an insult to the imaginative 
and spiritually informed mind it is that bad 
play of Pinero’s. And yet one beholds Clayton 
Hamilton rising off his knees in the conventicle 
of Pinero to give a benediction in Maeterlinck’s 
grove. One is left to wonder how it can be 
done. 

If we had been told that the five plays in the 
volume called “Sacrifice” had been written by 
the pupils in Rabindranath Tagore’s seminary 
we could easily accept the statement. Not one 
of the plays given in the volume is at all on a 
level with “The Post Office,” or “The King of 
the Dark Chamber,” or “Chitra.” The persons 
in these five plays have the indistinctness of 
character that is in romances composed by chil- 
dren. And the dooms meted out to these per- 
sons are just such dooms as imaginative children 
would be touched by. For each of the plays 
there is a philosophic setting, but then the chil- 
dren of a philosophic people might lisp in such 
terms. There is a suggestion that the play called 
“Sacrifice” is a pronouncement upon the pres- 
ent disaster to civilization. One can hardly 
accept it as such. Indeed it is the child’s detach- 
ment that is on each one of them that makes 
these plays cherishable. 

Many plays published in book form are 
dramatic without being theatrical, but it might 
be said of the three plays that Granville Barker 
presents us with that they are theatrical without 
being dramatic. They are not, of course, the- 
atrical in the sense of being meretriciously ap- 
pealing ; they are theatrical in the sense that they 
are written with the two eyes of the author 
fixed on the stage and that they actually demand 
a looker-on. Take, for instance, the scene in 
“Rococo” where the vicar is on the carpet with 
Reginald’s knee holding him down while the 
vicar’s sister makes interventions. What is 
dramatic in this scene does not come into the 
written word. The breaking of the rococo vase, 
too, is only half dramatic in the text; it would 
be a sensation on the stage, but it is a sensation 
at a remove in the book. “Vote by Ballot” like 
“Rococo” is mordant, and like “Rococo” the 
best that is in it does not come out through the 
dialogue. The truth is that these two plays 
have the matter of the unusual, but not the fine, 
short story, and that we look for something more 
filled with life and experience in plays presented 
to us in a volume. 
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“Farewell to the Theatre,” however, does hold 
more than the experience that is in the unusual 
short story. But one is left wondering if all 
Granville Barker’s adroitness could make it 
effective on the stage. For “Farewell to the The- 
atre” is a dialogue only—indeed one might de- 
scribe it as an Imaginary Conversation between 
a Celebrated Actress and her Constant Lover. 
A poetry that, as it would seem, should have been 
very hard to disengage, comes out of this dia- 
logue: 

. . I found that the number of my looking- 
glasses grew. ‘Till one day I counted them . . 
and big and small there were forty-nine. That day 
I'd bought the forty-ninth—an old Venetian mirror 

- . 80 popular I was in those days and felt so 
rich. Yes . . . and then I used to work out my 
parts in front of every mirror in turn. One would 
make me prettier and one more dignified. One could 
give me pathos and one gave me power. Now there 
was a woman used to come and sew for me. You 
know! J charitably gave her jobs . . . took an 
interest in her “case” . encouraged her to talk 
her troubles out for comfort’s sake. I wasn’t inter- 
ested. . . I didn’t care a bit. . . It didn’t com- 
fort her. She talked to me because she thought I 
liked it. But oddly, it was just sewing she liked and 
she sewed well and sewing did her good . 
sewing for me. You remember my Lily Prince. in 
“The Backwater”? 

Yes. 

My first real failure. 

I liked it. 

My first dead failure . . dear Public. Do you 
know why? I hadn’t found her in the mirrors. I’d 
found her in that woman as she sewed. 

I didn’t think it a failure. 

Well . . . the dear Public wouldn’t pay to see 
it . . . and we’ve found no other word. But I 
knew if that was failure now I meant to fail . . 
and I never looked into a mirror again. Except, of 
course, to do my hair and paint my poor face and 
comically comfort myself sometimes . . . to say 
. . « “Dorothy, as mugs go it’s not such an ugly 
mug.” I took the looking-glasses down. 
turned their faces to the wall. For I had won Me. 
from the shadowed emptiness of self. But nobody 
understood. Do you? 


There is no struggle of human wills in this 
conversation between Dorothy Taverner and Ed- 
ward McLenegan; there is a crisis, however, 
although it is hardly marked. And because there 
is a crisis there “Farewell to the Theatre” exists 
as a piece of drama. 

Gustave Vanzype, the Belgian dramatist, has 
obviously been influenced by the French play- 
wright Curel, whose “La Nouvelle Idole” has 
been produced in New York by the French The- 
atre. But the Belgian has a distinctive accent. 
Indeed in the two plays presented in this volume, 
in “Mother Nature” and in “Progress,” he sug- 
gests a richer human life than does Curel. Both 
wrote thesis plays, but in the Belgian plays the 


thesis is imposed upon humanity. In the case of 
“La Nouvelle Idole” humanity is straitened into 
a thesis. In “Mother Nature” an intellectual 
(Olivier) degrades his wife Renée: he will not 
share his life with her and he will not permit her 
to have children. In the end Renée goes to a 
lover (Méryac), but not before she assures her- 
self that her escape is willed not from weakness 
but from strength. She obeys Mother Nature 
(La Souveraine) in her choice. In “Progress” 
there is a conflict between the two generations 
represented by the physicians Dr. Thérat and his 
son-in-law Dr. Leglay. The younger finds out 
that the elder’s methods are not advancing and 
that they are becoming destructive to life. He 
breaks with him and in doing so breaks with his 
wife, who is devoted to her father’s reputation. 
The generation that succeeds Dr. Leglay recon- 
ciles the methods of each. 

The distinctive element that Vanzype brings 
into the thesis play is a strong sense of home and 
of family life. The action of both plays takes 
place within a family circle. Vanzype evidently 
belongs to that race of artists who loved to paint 
ordinary groups and homely interiors. His 
people are types rather than characters, but the 
strong sense that he has of their solid surround- 
ings makes it possible for the dramatist to give 
them an accent and a complexion. 


Papraic CoLuM. 





“A Queer Fellow” 


Boorn TARKINGTON. By Robert Cortes Holliday. 
Doubleday, Page; $1.25. 


Remy de Gourmont called the critic a “créa- 
teur des valeurs” and contended that Sainte- 
Beuve had no small share in “making” the poets 
of the French romantic movement by imposing 
them upon the public at his own valuation of 
their talents and genius. Usually, however, it is 
the public that creates its own values. Criticism, 
as we have it today in the absence of a Sainte- 
Beuve, does little more in the long run than 
echo popular approval, confirming or substantiat- 
ing it. Now and then a critic essays some ra- 
tionale of this taste—seeks to explain why, in his 
opinion, such and such a novelist has achieved 
success. Even this is something, and one wishes 
it were attempted oftener in America on the scale 
of Mr. Holliday’s clever and candid study of 
Booth Tarkington. 


In England [he writes in his “Foreword”] it seems 
to be quite the fashion to get up all the while very 
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respectable little biographical and critical affairs about 
Mr. Wells and Mr. Chesterton, Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
Galsworthy. And we do have knocking about over 
here admirable little books about foreign writers such 
as Conrad, Anatole France, and the one-time Ameri- 
can Mr. James. But certainly we have rather neg- 
lected to pry into living home talent. 


Now that Mr. Holliday has made the start, 
perhaps others will follow and we shall have 
similar studies of Theodore Dreiser, Robert 
Chambers, Edith Wharton, Mary S. Watts, and 
Gertrude Atherton. After all, it is just as well 
to make the most of what we possess; and even 
if the materia! at times seems somewhat thin, and 
the writer a little ill at ease in his effort to 
thicken it, something will no doubt be gained if 
only in the useful practice of the critical genre 
which, as M. de Gourmont implied, is as im- 
portant in its way as the creative. Indeed, it may 
itself become entirely creative in the hands of a 
critic who, like Mr. Holliday, is also something 
of a literary artist in his own right, and who 
can combine sound analysis with the ability to 
construct out of the qualities and characteristics 
thus disengaged a complete and well proportioned 
portrait of the man and his work. 

In the present instance it is a portrait some- 
what fantastic and by no means altogether flat- 
tering. For Mr. Holliday has accepted seri- 
ously, though with a light heart, his task of 
interpretation; and if he has made the most of 
Mr. Tarkington’s good points—as he was bound 
to do if he was to justify the job at all—he has 
by no means failed to stress the weak points of 
this popular favorite among contemporary Amer- 
ican novelists. As such, Mr. Tarkington con- 
stitutes a somewhat peculiar case. We may take 
with what qualification we will his indignant 
denial that he has ever deliberately courted pub- 
lic favor; he has, nevertheless, clearly and to an 
unusual degree tried to please himself as well as 
his readers. Even when most superficial in mat- 
ter and most artificial in manner, perhaps most 
of all at such times, he has shown an uncommon 
concern for at least certain aspects of his art 
as a writer. This is the more remarkable in 
that among the many conventions which he im- 
plicitly accepts and which, as Mr. Holliday 
points out, make him so markedly a man—an 
American man—of his time, none is more pro- 
nounced than his ostentatious aversion to any- 
thing in the least savoring of the “artistic.” 

His little short of violent reaction to the whole 


idea of the “literary” atmosphere is a subject for 

. « the literary alienist. His friends know that 
at public dinners he always “winches,” as he puts it, 
at every oratorical reference to “literature.” 


Yet this is the man who on leaving college made 
his debut in a fin-de-siécle little magazine called 
“John-a-Dreams” and who still in his conver- 
sation refers more frequently to the “artist” than 
anyone, “except a painter or two,” whom Mr. 
Holliday has ever heard! 

The modern painter himself is not above this 
particular form of insincerity and affectation. I 
know one who makes a boast that he would 
rather be taken for a professional baseball player 
than anything else. Of course his is a more 
or less inevitable recoil from the velvet jacket 
and long hair pose of the preceding generation. 
But may we not express the hope that the time 
will come—and soon!—when both painter and 
writer will be content to be simply themselves 
and nobody else? Certainly Mr. Tarkington’s 
personality, as Mr. Holliday presents it to us, 
would be far more engaging without this taint 
of morbidity and self-consciousness, which seeks 
expression also in a pretentious disclaimer of 
“highbrow” interests. It is difficult to find any- 
thing either amusing or edifying in the anec- 
dote of his encounter with a friend whom he had 
not seen for some time and who, in the interim, 
had become a professor at an Eastern college. 
After their first greetings Tarkington remarked 
musingly, “Let me see, what is it you are doing 
now ?”—then added quickly, “Oh yes, I remem- 
ber now. You are doing the serious.” 

Something of the undergraduate’s supercilious- 
ness towards the faculty survives in this jejune 
flippancy, which is therefore not without a cer- 
tain significance. For all his days Mr. Tarking- 
ton, like the late Richard Harding Davis, has 
remained an undergraduate in his outlook on life. 
The world as he views it is an essentially unreal 
world, and his realism is no less romantic than 
his romance itself. Mr. Holliday professes to 
trace a development in his work as a novelist, 
a growth in seriousness and human interest, but 
we are unable to follow. The mere abandon- 
ment of a complicated plot at one point in his 
career proves nothing except that he is as ready 
to accept one convention as another, and that 
without being imitative in any strict or slavish 
sense, he is yet responsive to the current changes 
in literary fashions. Mr. Tarkington’s lack of 
any real grip upon life is perhaps even more ap- 
parent in “The Turmoil” than in his earlier 
works, just because the stark simplicity of its 
plan throws into still higher relief his complete 
inability to create characters of a sufficient depth 
or complexity to make them either credible or 
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interesting. It, no less than “The Gentleman 
from Indiana” and “Monsieur Beaucaire,” 
strikes one as the sort of book that might per- 
fectly well have been written by a clever college 
boy who knew nothing of life save by divination, 
and for whom literary art consisted exclusively 
in the cultivation of a sometimes heightened and 
colored style. It is noticeable chat the melodrama 
which forms an important element in so much 
of Mr. Tarkington’s earlier work is by no means 
eliminated from “The Turmoil.” It has merely 
been transferred from the plot itself to the de- 
scriptive passages, and to the idea of modern 
industrialism which supplies the emotional at- 
mosphere. 

Compared with “The Turmoil,” “Seventeen,” 
which I believe appeared the same year, is a 
masterpiece and certainly marks the height of 
Mr. Tarkington’s accomplishment to the present. 
The one type of character into which he has thus 
far shown any real insight is that of the small 
boy and adolescent youth—and there, perhaps, be- 
cause he has had to depend less upon imagination 
than memory. The one being of whom each of 
us is certain to know a little something is him- 
self, at the different stages of his development, 
while at the same time there are no experiences 
which men and women share so completely and 
universally as those of youth and childhood, be- 
fore lives and souls alike draw apart and become 
“specialized.” Mr. Tarkington, of course, by 
no means invented this boy genre, which has 
been one of the most popular in recent litera- 
ture. But I can think of no one else who has 
exploited it at once so seriously and so systemat- 
ically. “Seventeen” is a good deal more than a 
mere funny book, which is the aspect under which 
Mr. Holliday principally views it. It is a study 
of adolescence that is searching almost to the 
point of cruelty—cruelty such as Flaubert and 
Maupassant have been accused of in their wield- 
ing of the scalpel upon adult subjects. The style, 
too, in this particular department of Mr. Tark- 
ington’s work is admirable. Indeed, one is 
tempted to say that whereas in other depart- 
ments he has displayed styles, here he has achieved 
Style. The question of Mr. Tarkington’s fu- 
ture career as a novelist is largely a question of 
his ability to carry over this singularly simple, 
nervous, and forceful manner into his other work, 
as a result of increasing insight into other, and 
more mature, types of character. 


WILLIAM ASPENWALL BRADLEY. 


Rebecca West—Novelist 


THE RETURN OF THE SOLDIER. By Rebecca West. 
Century; $1. 


What first interests me in this story is its 
length, or rather its brevity: all is done within 
one hundred and eighty-five pages. We have 
here an acute compressed exemplar of the form 
lately advocated by the Folletts—that mode of 
novel-writing which has produced James’s “The 
Spoils of Poynton” and Mrs. Wharton’s “Ethan 
Frome.” Say they: “The novel as it is best 
written today has the sharp focus, the unity in 
purpose and point of view, of the short story. 
The change came about through the invention 
of an intermediate form, the kind of two-hun- 
dred-page narrative which results, not from fore- 
shortening the novel into the novelette, but from 
expanding the short story into the ‘novella.’ ” 
Miss West’s “novella” is an episode, a situation 
involving but a few days—or would be, were it 
not for a chronological backthrow which provides 
perspective, complications, and the road to a 
highly effective climax. 

We think, at the start, that we have to deal 
with Rebecca West as still the brisk and brusque 
young radical of “The Freewoman” and “The 
New Republic,” walking through life in a trim 
tailor-made, with her feet setting themselves 
down firmly and her elbows in vigorous action. 
Well, she is all of that—in certain phases of her 
social criticism; but she is much more. 

Later on we incline to image Miss West as 
a spirited young filly, speeding it over her race 
track. For two-thirds of her course she trots, 
true to form, on the old well-known course, 
though she covers it with a quickened stride; then 
comes a moment of tangled hoofs and a threat 
to bolt the regular track and to finish up before 
the judges’ stand anyhow. It is this that makes 
the fifth of her six chapters, which is crowded 
with unskilled transitions, both the worst and 
the best; surely it is the most novel and moving. 

“The Return of the Soldier” is of course a 
war-story—a story of shell-shock, amnesia, and 
the suppressed wish. The author is of the new 
day, and the new nomenclature shall not fail. 
But she throws out a decisive arm and tames 
science to art—all with a tense economy of means 
that helps open a fresh era for the novel. Shall 
the returned soldier be left in his happy penum- 
bra of uncertainty by the one woman out of his 
past who understood and satisfied him, or shall he 
be cured and restored to the slight-natured wife 
who never satisfied him at all? Shall the worthy 
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woman make the sacrifice for the unworthy one, 
condemning the rescued hero to face the future 
with a “dreadful, decent smile”? 

One’s sense at the beginning is that the book 
may be a contraption ad hoc: it indeed derives 
from the war, and it rests on a combination of 
circumstances impossible before our own day; 
but one presently perceives that it is animated 
by a higher and better spirit, and one willingly 
meets the applied psychology which, exercised 
near the end on the basis of homely domestic 
detail, brings the clouded mind safely through 
the labyrinth and throws a last grateful light on 
a memorable and essentially lovable heroine. 

It is in the social setting of her scene that Miss 
West seems most her radical self. ‘Though she 
loves the changing aspects of nature and is lav- 
ish with vignettes portraying them, she is severe 
upon the landscape-gardening of the country- 
house and upon all its implications. A border 
of snowdrops and crocuses has no esthetic rea- 
son: “its use is purely philosophic; it proclaims 
that here we esteem only controlled beauty, that 
the wild will not have its way within our gates, 
that it must be made delicate and decorated into 
felicity.” Yes, most of the people in this story 
live in “the impregnable fort of a gracious life,” 
and have but scorn for the sordid dowdiness of 
the low-born heroine when she must be intro- 
duced into its choice precincts. Opposed to her 
stands the mistress of the place; she is of those 
who are “aware that it is their civilizing mission 
to flash the jewel of their beauty before all men, 
so that they shall desire it and work to get the 
wealth to buy it, and thus be seduced by a pres- 
ent appetite to a tilling of the earth that serves 
the future.” And the curse of life under such 
general conditions is quietly but memorably 
expressed by the lady (uader process of reforma- 
tion) who tells the tale: “People like me, who 
are not artists, are never sure about people they 
don’t know.” 

Miss West’s diction (I may even call it style) 
is of a richness—a tempestuous, tangled richness 
that keeps one interested and excited. She lav- 
ishes it alike on her landscape and on the psy- 
chology of her people. Truth to tell, as regards 
this last, she is her own brusque, peremptory self, 
and sometimes does rather cursorily what, with 
due regard to the mysterious temple of the human 
mind, might justly enlist a little more leisure 
and finesse. But she has set her own limits and 
done her best—a pretty good best—within them. 


Henry B. Futerer. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS 





CoLoraDo, THE QUEEN JEWEL OF THE 
Rockigs. By Mae Lucy Baggs. Page; 
$3.50. 

FLoripa, THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT. 

By Nevin O. Winter. Page; $3.50. 

Give the imagination the task of constructing 
an unexperienced whole out of the bits of evi- 
dence at hand, and it is likely to play strange 
tricks. A certain writer confesses that he was 
bitterly disappointed at his first sight of a swan 
— it was so different from the bird he had recon- 
structed on the basis of the china cygnet that 
served as a match safe in the farmhouse where 
he had spent his boyhood. There are probably 
not a few people to whom, similarly, Colorado 
appears in the mind’s eye as a wilderness of 
highly colored post-card mountains, with cog- 
ways running to the summits; or to whom Flor- 
ida, if not the paradise depicted on land-agents’ 
pamphlets, is a vivified woodcut of the Ever- 
glades, with a lambrequin of Spanish moss and 
reptiles. Perhaps in no respect is the average 
American more deficient than in the geography 
of his own land. As an aid to his imagination, 
accordingly, the “See America First” series, of 
which these two books are the latest volumes, 
must prove invaluable. If the books themselves 
hardly justify their sub-titles any more than a 
chamber of commerce bulletin ever paints a con- 
vincing “Wonder City,” they yet furnish abun- 
dant material from which the active imagination 
of the reader can reconstruct the true wonder- 
lands in which to go aroaming. 

The prospective tourist or the rocking-chair 
traveler will find “Florida” and “Colorado” 
complete guides. Both books follow practically 
the same plan, showing the rich historic back- 
grounds against which the modern life of the 
states is lived, and depicting that modern life in 
its most interesting phases. The chief emphasis 
(not unnaturally, since one of the chief indus- 
tries of both states is the tourist) is placed on 
playgrounds. “Florida,” while not neglecting 
Palm Beach, will be found especially interesting 
and valuable for its descriptions of wild life; and 
the account of Colorado’s mountain sports is 
enough to awaken a long-stifled wanderlust. The 
fact that the books have small literary merit is 
not greatly in their disfavor. One could wish that 
the writer had not used “glimpse” as a verb, 
or had been a little more careful with their rela- 
tive pronouns; but one can recommend the books, 
in spite of crudities of style, as bits of honest 
workmanship, brimming over with facts, attrac- 
tively printed and bound, well illustrated, and 
presenting each a businesslike bibliography for 
the reader who wishes to travel further. 
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A Diary oF THE RussIAN REVOLUTION. 


By James L. Houghteling, Jr. Dodd, 
Mead ; $1.25. 
From January 20 to Easter, 1917 Mr. 


Houghteling was either in Petrograd or Mos- 
cow—or on the train between the two cities. 
Although this is only the start of the Revolution 
— indeed, the really dangerous revolution to pro- 
letarian control did not come until last fall— 
it is the most dramatic period, the period one 
would give most to have seen. But it is not an 
especially dramatic period in Mr. Houghteling’s 
narrative, which is just what it says it is, a diary. 
He sees some of the street fighting; he witnesses 
the perverse and imperturbable manner in which 
the ordinary activities of everyday life insisted 
on continuing; he talks with people on the train, 
in the hotel, at street corners. Perhaps if Mr. 
Houghteling had made pretenses to a subtle lit- 
erary style instead of writing straightforward 
description his story would have lost most of 
its present genuine effectiveness and _ interest. 
For that effectiveness comes largely from the nat- 
uralness and matter-of-factness of Mr. Hough- 
teling’s tone, its very lack, as it were, of the 
theatrical and melodramatic. A revolution loses 
most of its terrors under such a treatment; it 
becomes almost temptingly easy and conven- 
tional. On March 13 the author writes: “It 
was growing dark and we could not make out 
who were skirmishing, but the thought surged 
in upon us that we might be taken for police- 
men. We were near home and by unanimous 
consent adjourned for the day. The streets of 
the city are no place for an innocent bystander 
tonight.” Fortunately Mr. Houghteling was 
content to be an innocent bystander with respect 
to interpretation of events. He wisely remains 
a reporter. Yet one report we cannot read but 
with pride—the eagerness of the Provisional 
Government to be recognized by the United 
States, and the historic fact that we were the 
first nation to accord that recognition. 


Creators OF DeEcoraTIVE STYLES. 
Walter A. Dyer. Doubleday, Page; $3. 


Mr. Dyer’s book reminds one of Oscar Wilde’s 
accusation that we love art but do not sufficiently 
honor our craftsman. In fact it has chiefly been 
the epigrams in Wilde’s “Decorative Arts in 
America” which have been remembered, with the 
result that the book’s effectiveness in the drawing- 
room has largely robbed it of its value as inspira- 
tion in the workshop. Mr. Dyer, however, 
wisely does not attempt to draw morals from 
his clear and concise history of our decorative 
styles and their leaders. Yet he has avoided the 
pitfall of describing all styles or all decorators— 
an attempt which has cast so many interpreta- 


By 


tive efforts on the statistical junk-heap—and he 
has at the same time resolutely refused to take 
a short cut to taste. The evolution of the styles 
in England from 1603 to 1800, which have given 
a distinctive stamp to English and American 
social life, is developed so that it is impossible 
to read his twelve chapters without drawing an 
inference. English style is our heritage, and 
others are but exoticisms. When Mr. Dyer 
chooses eleven decorators from Inigo Jones to 
Sheraton, we can question only his choice of 
Chambers, and this is effaced in the joy of escap- 
ing Isaac Ware and William Kent. It is not a 
book telling the component parts of all style, 
how to recognize them in polite society, and how 
to imitate them on a small income: hints as to 
the adaptability to the present are left, as they 
should be, to the personality of the reader. It is 
a book not only for those Americans whose social 
position forces them to take an interest in style, 
but also for those who honestly wish we could 
boast a national decorative style of our own. 


Orcanic Evo.uTIon. 
Lull. Macmillan; $3. 


By far the larger number of books dealing with 
the subject of organic evolution have been written 
from the standpoint of interpretation of the exist- 
ing organic world. Inductions from observations 
on structure, development, distribution, and 
activities of animals and plants as we find them 
to-day have been made the basis for the analysis 
of the factors of evolution. In the last decade 
experimentalists have been busy putting to the 
test the inductions of the Darwinian and post- 
Darwinian period, not always with confirmatory 
results. Professor Lull’s book is written from 
the standpoint of the actual record of evolution 
as read by the paleontologist in the fossils from 
the past. Of necessity, this record deals mainly 
with the diversifications and successions of types 
already established, for all the great groups of 
animals were in existence in Lower Cambrian 
times or shortly thereafter. The investigator of 
fossils is constantly called upon to reconstruct 
the whole animal in his imagination from a single 
organ system, the hard parts or skeleton, and to 
conjure up its environment and habits of life 
from the slightest of clues and by analogies from 
living relatives. His attention is also repeatedly 
called to changes in structure, with lapse of time, 
in changing environmental conditions. Function 
and environment thus come in his view of the 
evolutionary process to be the fashioning ham- 
mers which incessantly shape the evolving life 
of sea, forest, desert, and plain. 

It is this historical dynamics of life, richly 
illustrated from the records of the ancient faunas, 
which is presented in this latest effort to 


By Richard Swan 
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trace the course of evolution and evaluate its 
factors. Here the author is on familiar ground 
and his contributions are illuminating and 
authoritative. When he enters other fields, how- 
ever, he relies quite freely on previous summaries. 
Hence his uncritical acceptance of the mimicry 
hypothesis and his unqualified ascription of the 
biogenetic law to Haeckel. Even the germ plasm 
dogma of Weismann, which he incorporates with- 
out qualms, does not seem to disturb his later 
applications of Lamarckian principles. From the 
standpoint of the cytologist, the geneticist, the 
mutationist, and the experimentalist, the work 
leaves much to be said, but they must look else- 
where for a critical, up-to-date presentation of 
their conflicting contributionus to this ever- 
widening field of investigation. 


Tue Nore Book or AN INTELLIGENCE 
Orricer. By Eric Fisher Wood. Cen- 
tury; $1.75. 


There are many good things in Major Wood’s 
book. It is the gossip of a man who has met in 
the impact of work the personalities which direct 
the operations of the British Empire. He has 
had an eye to their revealing ways as well as to 
the humorous wayside incidents of war. He has 
an interesting study of the workings of the stu- 
pendous British censorship. In his account of the 
Battle of Arras, in which he marched forward 
into machine-gun fire and was wounded, there 
is the simplicity of strong feeling. There is the 
simplicity, too, of good form, which makes the 
volume the talk of a gentleman rather than the 
revelation of an artist. For although what 
Major Wood writes is carefully observed and 
under favorable conditions, he betrays the anzs- 
thesia of class. He is a fierce admirer of Lord 
Northcliffe. He talks of the “progressive ele- 
ments in British public life under the leadership 
of such men as Lloyd George, Carson, Milner, 
and Derby.” He cannot even resist his impulse 
of enthusiasm, quite natural to the man who 
fights, for war and war’s galvanic effect on the 
emotions of a people. “There are moments of 
exaltation,” he writes, “when one finds oneself 
agreeing with the detestable Nietzsche that war 
is a great moral rejuvenator, both for the nation 
and for the individual.” He has become con- 
vinced that “war psychology lies very near to 
fundamental truths.” Major Wood is an exam- 
ple of the upper class man at his best—convinced 
of the rightness of his cause, ready to sacrifice 
himself and be a gentleman in the act, humor- 
ous, charming, not too impressed with the power 
of his own emotions. And yet if Major Wood 
were not an American, one might call him insu- 
lar. For those rumblings that may some time out- 
sound the clamor of war itself, he has no ear. 


Hearts or Controversy. By Alice Mey- 
nell. Scribners; $1.75. 


While other critics are engaged in appraising 
and placing the authors of “today” and of “yes- 
terday” Mrs. Meynell in this little volume 
concerns herself with the authors of day before 
yesterday. Time has moved on; yet Tennyson, 
Dickens, Swinburne, and Charlotte Bronté, after 
the pendulum-swing of appreciation and depreci- 
ation, are not even yet in the places where they 
precisely belong. Mrs. Meynell, in her delicate, 
none too conclusive fashion, holds up her little 
taper, throwing a new light and producing some 
delayed nuances. She occupies herself largely 
with the culling of verbal felicities, securing 
many even from Dickens, and not a few—of a 
stark, direct kind—from Emily Bronté’s “Wuth- 
ering Heights.” She also follows Charlotte from 
her early days of “unscholarly Latin-English” 
to the later period of the better, more vital Eng- 
lish in which she describes her sister Emily’s 
death. Mrs. Meynell praises Tennyson for his 
independence of French influences, and taxes 
Swinburne for having so often merely applied his 
own verbal dexterity to other men’s passions. 
Mrs. Meynell is always and everywhere very 
obviously concerned with diction; and diction, 
in most of the present essays, is her dominant 
preoccupation. 


A Lirerary Piccrim in ENGLAND. By 
Edward Thomas. Dodd, Mead; $3. 


For the chimney corner and slippered ease 
this series of twenty-nine topographical biogra- 
phies is good company. The author is not in- 
terested, for the moment at least, in the tragedy 
of Keats’s life, the sternness of Arnold’s, or the 
boisterousness of Burns’s. His intent is merely 
to show how certain districts of England re- 
acted on certain of her writers: what London 
meant to Lamb, for example; to what extent the 
Downs affected the prose of Jefferies, the Lake 
District the poetry of Wordsworth, and Wilt- 
shire the delightful gossip of John Aubrey. The 
principal question always is: What is Her- 
rick’s country? Fitzgerald’s? Stevenson’s? And 
to what degree and in what manner did this 
country, with its hills, flowers, birds, streams, 
and trees, find its way into the author’s mind 
and thence into his work? Although Mr. 
Thomas tells us little that is new, it is a pleas- 
ure to have half-forgotten landscapes brought 
thus deftly before our eyes again. Liberal, 
though skilful, quotation from letters and poems, 
and the reproduction in color of several paint- 
ings after Walter Decker, R.B.A., and others, 
help materially to make the volume what it is 
—a leisurely and unruffled journey through the 
garden that is all England. 
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Mepicat RESEARCH AND HUMAN WEL- 
FARE. By W. W. Keen. Houghton Mif- 
flin; $1.25. 

America is fortunate in the medical tradition 
that has set in high regard the practitioner with 
broad human interests. The tradition begins 
early in the career of Benjamin Rush. It 
received a popular sanction in the writings of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and again in those of 
S. Weir Mitchell. It is to this group that one 
may add the services of Dr. Keen—the fact that 
three of the names belong to Philadelphia is 
worthy of mention. Dr. Keen’s volume tells the 
deeply significant story of the conquest of dis- 
ease by human endeavor; it tells it convincingly, 
with adequate reénforcement of data, with tell- 
ing evidence, with a human charm in the pride 
of triumph of a professional devotion. The vol- 
ume contains a photograph of Dr. Keen as he 
served in the Civil War, and another that shows 
him in the dignity and vigor of his present age. 
The contrast serves to illustrate the tremendous 
advance in methods of surgery and medicine 
which a single life, consecrated to the allevia- 
tion of ills, has witnessed and aided. We accept 
all too thoughtlessly the gifts of the physician, 
rising no higher ordinarily than the personal 
tribute of the “G. P.,” the grateful patient. It 
is well to have passed in review the achievements 
of the army of medical science, an account of its 
many campaigns, its sore trials, its still imper- 
fect control of many of the ills that flesh is heir 
to—but through it all a persistent and consistent 
advance and a series of battles won. Dr. Keen’s 
story belongs in every library in the country. 
With the country at war, the service of the 
medical fraternity is again conspicuously recog- 
nized. The laboratory and the hospital sustain 
the men at the front, and sustain them with the 
international humanity of a common service. 
One discordant note has appeared, the protest 
of sentimental extremists against the use of 
animal life to save the precious lives of the 
defenders of our country. The lesson of the 
contribution of medical research to human wel- 
fare still needs to be vigorously enforced. 


Tue SpeLt or CHINA. 
Page; $2.50. 


There is a good deal of agreeable chit-chat 
about some of the better known parts of China 
in this book of tourist travel, and a flowing 
journalistic style makes it easy and occasionally 
diverting reading. The so-called “spell” is 
exerted by little more than the regulation sights 
—Hongkong, Canton, Macao, Shanghai, Hang- 
chow reached via houseboat, Hankow, Peking, 
Tientsin—cities which, although they spread over 
a large part of the eastern coast of China, com- 


By Archie Bell. 


prise only a small part of the whole country. 
But if Mr. Bell saw only what may be seen by 
other tourists, he seasoned what he has written 
with a few nearly original investigations that 
go far toward justifying his effort. His experi- 
ences in a native theatre in Shanghai give rise 
to some interesting comments about what the new 
art in our theatrical world owes to the very 
ancient Chinese drama, especially in the matter 
of stage technique. A short excursion into Nip- 
ponized Korea, with observations on Japan’s 
methods of efficiency, completes a volume which, 
were it as valuable as readable, would take a 
dignified position in the literature of travel. 


Tue History or Mepievat Evrope. By 
Lynn Thorndike. Houghton Mifflin; $2.75. 


Thorndike’s history belongs to the new school. 
The dominant interest here developed is in great 
movements cutting across nationalities and polit- 
ical geography. Artificial boundary lines tend 
to disappear in the writer’s mind and interna- 
tional tendencies in the development of Europe 
are seen as wholes. The book is primarily a his- 
tory of culture. It develops the economic and 
social, the literary and artistic, the religious and 
moral life of the people quite as much as, or 
even more than, the course of political intrigue 
and military exploits. However; dynastic and 
other class ambitions are not without their réle 
in the medieval drama as here described, and the 
observable kinship to present tendencies in this 
regard is sometimes striking. Through all the 
book one gains a sense of continuity, of orderly 
progression. ‘This effect is especially helped by 
the chart at the end of the volume which por- 
trays graphically by use of maps the major move- 
ments in medieval times. 


An INTRODUCTION TO PoLITICAL PARTIES 
AND PracticaL Pouitics. By P. Orman 
Ray. Scribners; $1.60. 


Politics has been somewhat obscured, if not 
placed in abeyance, by the war, but the present 
revision of this popular handbook, reviewing the 
latest legislation and usage in the field, is wel- 
come. Professor Ray, who teaches at North- 
western University, has produced the most prac- 
tical and incisive work that has yet appeared in 
this division of social science. There is scarcely 
a phase of the subject—from an analysis of cur- 
rent party policies and methods to the practical 
nominating and campaigning machinery of the 
parties in action—which is not illumined by his 
wide investigations. ‘The extended bibliographies 
at the end of each chapter are probably the most 
complete of the sort anywhere to be found and 
will be of particular interest to students of prac- 
tical politics. 
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CASUAL COMMENT 





From FRANCE COMES THE BLACKEST NEWS 
of the war, as Tue Dia. goes to press, and for 
the present everything else will shrivel into 
insignificance beside the issue being decided in 
that long roar of guns whose steady throbbing 
can be heard on the house-tops even in London. 
Perhaps when these words are read the final 
direction of the tide of battle will be known. 
For ourselves, we cannot lose faith, We remem- 
ber the Marne, and take courage. We remember 
Ypres. We remember Verdun and the Somme. 
And one thing now is clear. German autocracy 
must win this battle or lose the war—the mili- 
tarists dare not stand upon the defensive and 
appeal to the judgment of mankind. Their record 
in Russia shows that they know no other way to 
win peace than the way of force. That way, 
we firmly believe, is forever barred to them. 
It is no longer a question whether militarism 
and autocracy will or will not be defeated ; they 
are already defeated. 


AN ARTISTS’ COMMITTEE HAS NOMINATED TO 
the War Department eight American artists to 
accompany our armies and make a pictorial rec- 
ord of the war. The list is something of a com- 
mentary on the status of painting in this country. 
It includes only one representative of the salon 
tradition of vested “Art”—only one of secure 
reputation—Ernest Peixotto, pupil of Benjamin- 
Constant, Doucet, and Lefebvre. It includes 
only one etcher, J. Andre Smith. There are two 
others who are primarily painters, neither of 
whom is very widely known—Harvey Dunn and 
Harry Townsend. But there are four illustra- 
tors: Wallace Morgan, Walter Enright, Wil- 
liam Aylward, and George Wright. A few of 
these eight have done, or bid fair to do, good 
work; yet at least half of them are unknown 
quantities so far as the public is concerned. 
Britain and Canada (as Laurence Binyon said 
in Tue Diat for January 31) have commis- 
sioned for the same purpose such men as Muir- 
head Bone, William Orpen, and Augustus John 
—brilliant painters, “living forces.” We have 
nominated four representatives of our craft of 
illustrating, than which nothing could be more 
stagnantly conventional, and some young men of 
whom we have hopes. It is quite possible that 
among them the opportunity might discover a 
man of brilliance and force; all of us trust that 
it would. Meanwhile, however, shall we not 
recognize that when there arises an opportunity 
for distinguished talent and originality in art, 
we have to meet it with practitioners of a popu- 
lar craft, with a graceful acknowledgment to the 
academic, and then with blank checks drawn on 
our hopes? 





WHAT DO OUR PUBLIC LIBRARIES COST US? 
The following figures of appropriations per 
capita in certain cities have been roughly com- 
piled from data on library taxation in 1916, 
drawn from the current report of the Pratt 
Library in Baltimore, and from the populations 
reported in the 1910 census. Probably they are 
far from accurate, since some of these cities grew 
very rapidly between 1910 and 1916; but if a 
similar study were to be based on the 1920 cen- 
sus it would doubtless discover much the same 
general conditions. There are given figures for 
three cities of more than one million inhabitants: 
New York is taxed about 29 cents per inhabitant, 
Chicago about 25, and Philadelphia about 18. 
The next group includes cities of less than a mil- 
lion and more than half a million: Cleveland 
73 cents, Pittsburg 60, and St. Louis 42. Com- 
parison of these groups suggests that there is 
something like a maximum cost for the first-class 
library and that it mounts much less rapidly than 
does the population the library serves. Baltimore 
would fall in the second group; but whereas the 
three cities named in that group average an ap- 
propriation of 58 cents per capita, Baltimore en- 
joys only 9 cents per capita, to which must be 
added from its endowment 9 cents more. The 
fact that this total of 18 cents is 40 cents less than 
the average for his group certainly supports the 
Pratt Librarian’s plea for more funds. The re- 
maining groups divide at the quarter-million 
mark: 


OveR 250,000 UNDER 250,000 
Los Angeles......... Ae CS kenccccecces .79 
DT Ahckccavesses we” ME Aedeuadcncave .74 
Minneapolis ........ +56 Springfield ......... 71 
BEER, covecceceses 43 Grand Rapids....... 51 
Milwaukee ......... |i... ra 4a 
GEE cscccscccs > *«. eee 33 
ET ceeodedcoeeen By SE en scscncsus .27 
ED weeudededenes Ge) DE: 060k ecaceenbe 24 
DD stunsacesee 5 FE See 21 


The discrepancy between the upper cities in each 
group and their group averages is doubtless ac- 
counted for by their greatly augmented popula- 
tion since 1910. Fair averages might omit Los 
Angeles and Detroit from the first column and 
Oakland, Seattle, and Springfield from the sec- 
ond. That would yield an average appropriation 
of 35 cents for cities of between a quarter and a 
half million population, and of 33 cents for 
cities of less than a quarter million. Compare 
these averages with those of the million and 
half-million groups: 
GROUP AVERAGES 


WE DE, coccecececccccoceccesocaceecccese 33 
SIR BTO TID cc ccccccccccccccccccccccosescs 35 
SOD0OO—1, DED BO8 2. nccccccccccccccccccccsccecse 58 
Over 1,008,008... cccccccccccccccccccccccccccece 24 


It would appear that libraries in cities approach- 
ing the million mark cost per capita about 25 
cents more than those in cities of a quarter mil- 
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lion, and about 34 cents more than those of cities 
that have passed the million mark. Accurate 
statistics would doubtless alter the relations be- 
tween particular cities in the groups tabulated, 
but they would scarcely affect the expensive situ- 
ation of those in the half-million group. Appar- 
ently the American city requires a metropolitan 
library long before it is able to finance one on a 
metropolitan appropriation per capita. 


How WILL AMERICA’S DEMAND FOR BOOKS 
during the war differ from the demands of the 
other nations? Publishers and booksellers have 
long since noted the shift in interest from the 
light sentimental novel to the political and his- 
torical study, and the list of war books an- 
nounced for publication this spring is staggering. 
Yet the implications of our peculiar geographical 
and psychological position have not been fully 
realized. Curiosity about the war is more in- 
satiable with us than with other belligerents, 
who live too close to it. There is a whole “liter- 
ature of release” in France and Germany and 
England, the avowed object of which is to “take 
one’s mind off the war.” With us, who do not 
live in fear of air raids, any emotional strain is 
quickly snapped by a visit to a “movie” house or 
a musical comedy, perhaps by a detective story. 
Generally speaking, however, we can endure 
much more realistic and depressing descriptions 
of the battle line than those peoples to whom the 
trenches are only a few hours’ railroad journey 
distant. Robert Dell has told how little the war 
itself is mentioned in Paris. In Holland 
the one sure way to make yourself unpopular is 
to start a discussion about the war. Ambassador 
Gerard has told of the great throngs at the races 
in Berlin, and recent accounts from neutral cities 
give the picture of the German people as in- 
terested in almost everything except politics and 
belligerency. The theatrical season in London is 
admittedly banal, mere revivals or musical re- 
views. One aspect of Europe’s war-weariness 
which has escaped attention is the disinclination 
to buy just those kinds of books which today 
crowd our own shops. We have an eagerness to 
learn the political and historical background of 
the war, as well as to read the more intimate, 
personal descriptions, which would be regarded 
with astonishment in any of the European capi- 
tals. To us it is all still an intellectual novelty 
and an emotional novelty. We are only begin- 
ning to participate, and until the autumn at 
least it is not likely that the first wave of interest 
will subside. We shall probably end by being 
better informed about the war than those who 
live next door to it. Who was the peasant who 
was born in 1785 and lived until 1840 in a sub- 
urb of Paris, yet had never heard of Napoleon? 


THE DEBUTS OF THREE MORE MONTHLY MAG- 
azines have taken place in the last few weeks: 
In January appeared the first number of “The 
New World,” a liberal “medium for the free 
discussion of questions relative to the interpre- 
tation of Christianity to our age and its appli- 
cation for the reconstruction of society.” It is 
published in New York City. The editors are 
Norman N. Thomas (Managing), Edward W. 
Evans, Harold Hatch, John Haynes Holmes, Ru- 
fus Jones, Richard Roberts, Oswald Garrison 
Villard, Harry F. Ward, and Walter G. Fuller 
(Secretary). “The Liberator,” of which the 
first issue appeared in February, has no relation 
to the late “Masses” ; but, curiously enough, Max 
Eastman is Editor, Floyd Dell is Associate Ed- 
itor, and the list of Contributing Editors—which 
includes Cornelia Barnes, Howard Brubaker, 
John Reed, Boardman Robinson, Charles W. 
Wood, and Art Young—no less than the format, 
suggests once more that in real life coincidence 
is often more perfect than it is on the stage. 
And “Bruno’s Bohemia” makes its bow. “De- 
voted to Life, Love, and Letters,” it is published 
from 1476 Broadway, New York, by Guido 
Bruno, sometime editor and publisher of “Bru- 
no’s Weekly.” These periodicals, together 
with “Upton Sinclair’s” and other arrivals that 
Tue Di1at has welcomed to the lists since the 
first of the year, should reassure all pessimists. 
The rising mortality among magazines need no 
longer alarm; the birth-rate is rising as rapidly. 


ONE HAPPY SCHEME FOR RAISING MONEY 
for the Red Cross we might well copy from 
England. For three years the funds from the 
gifts of rare books and autographs have all been 
used for the benefit of the Red Cross. This year 
Sir James M. Barrie and Mr. E. V. Lucas have 
control of the collection, and Sir James has 
written a characteristic letter to the papers with 
the felicitous title “The Hundred Best Gaps.” 
He pleads that in a time of sacrifice all of us 
may well take from our bookshelves our one val- 
uable treasure, either a first edition or a manu- 
script. Sir James has himself given the original 
manuscript of “The Little Minister.” Mrs. 
Reginald Smith has given the original manu- 
scripts of Thomas Hardy’s “Far From the Mad- 
ding Crowd” and of Stevenson’s “Virginibus 
Puerisque.” But one of the most interesting gifts 
is that of Sir William Robertson Nicoll—the 
actual copy of “Vanity Fair” which Thackeray 
sent to Currer Bell when he first read her novel 
“Jane Eyre.” He did not then, of course, know 
who the author was, but the book is autographed 
with “W. M. Thackeray’s kind regards.” Surely 
our own collectors and bibliophiles will not be 
outdone in generosity by their English brethren? 
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NOTES AND NEWS 





Paul Rosenfeld, who writes about Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov in this issue of THe D1ar, is a well-known 
critic of the arts whose discussions have appeared 
in various periodicals. His residence is in New 
York. 

Maxwell Bodenheim is one of the “Others” group. 
His verse has appeared in “The Poetry Journal,” 
“Poetry,” and other magazines. 

The other contributors have written for previous 
issues of Tue Dtat. 

“Literary Chapters,” by W. L. George, was pub- 
lished March 27 under the imprint of Little, Brown 
& Co. 

The Woman’s Press announces for publication 
early in April “Mobilization of Woman-Power,” 
by Harriet Stanton Blatch. 

“The Sonnet,” a bimonthly magazine published 
in Williamsport, Pa., has issued “Sonnets: A First 
Series,” by its editor, Mahlon Leonard Fisher. 

Among the March Scribner's books about the 
war is the personal narrative of Capt. R. Hugh 
Knyvett, Anzac Scout and lecturer. It is called 
“Over There’ with the Australians.” 

Dora Morrell Hughes, sometime editor of one 
or another domestic magizine, is the author of 
“Thrift in the Household,” listed by Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard. 

Judge Otto Schoenrich has written a survey of 
the history and present condition of Santo Domingo. 
The book, which is entitled “Santo Domingo: A 
Country with a Future,” is on the spring list of 
the Macmillan Co. 

Henry Holt & Co. have announced “The Coun- 
try Air,” a volume containing “six long short- 
stories” by L. P. Jacks, editor of “The Hibbert 
Journal.” Two of the stories end in the Canadian 
Northwest. 

The New York Public Library has lately re- 
printed from its January “Bulletin” an address, 
“The Joys of Librarianship,” which Arthur E. 
Bostwick delivered before its Staff Association last 
fall. Mr. Bostwick is Librarian of the St. Louis 
Public Library. 

Ten essays by Bertrand Russell have been col- 
lected from various periodicals—among them “The 
Monist.” “The International Monthly,” and “The 
New Statesman”—and published by Longmans, 
Green & Co., as “Mysticism and Logic, and Other 
Essays.” 

Among the Harpers books announced for later 
March are: “Songs of the Shrapnel Shell,” by 
Cyril Morton Horne; “Your Vote and How to 
Use It,” by Mrs. Raymond Brown; “The Winning 
of the War,” by Roland G. Usher; and a novel, 
“Miss Amerikanka,” by Olive Gilbreath. 

The Marshall Jones Co. announce that the 
volumes of “The Mythology of All Races,” hitherto 
sold only in sets, may now be obtained separately. 
Two volumes more are in press: Vol. iii—Celtic, 
Slavic,” by Canon John A. MacCulloch and Jan 
Machal; and Vol. xii—“Egyptian, Indo-Chinese,” 
by W. Max Miiller and Sir James George Scott. 


The Putnams will shortly publish “Militarism 
and Statecraft,” by Munroe Smith, Professor of 
Jurisprudence at Columbia; and a posthumous 
book by Benjamin Kidd, “The Science of Power.” 
They also announce two publications from the 
Cambridge University Press: “Rabelais in His 
Writings,” by W. F. Smith; and “Cambridge Es- 
says on Education,” edited by A. C. Benson, with 
an introduction by Viscount Bryce. 

The more recent “Annals” of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science have been: 
November, “The World’s Food”; January, “Financ- 
ing the War”; March, “War Adjustments in Rail- 
road Regulation.” The May issue will be devoted 
to “Social Case Treatments,” and the July issue, 
which will report the proceedings of the annual 
meeting, will discuss “Mobilization of America’s 
Resources for the Winning of the War.” 

Among the books that B. W. Huebsch has in 
preparation are: a volume by Van Wyck Brooks, 
which will probably be called “Toward an Ameri- 
can Culture”; “Horizons,” by Francis Hackett; 
“Exiles,” by James Joyce; “The Poets of Modern 
France,” by Ludwig Lewisohn; and—in the field 
of internaticnal affairs—“Approaches to the Great 
Settlement,” by Emily Greene Balch; “The Aims 
of Labour,” by Arthur Henderson; and “Down- 
fall or Democracy,” by Frank P. Walsh and Dante 
Barton. 

The tanks are figuring largely in the new war 
books. Following Derby Holmes’s “Yankee in the 
Trenches” (Little, Brown) and Ian Hay’s “All 
In It” (Houghton Mifflin), both of which gave 
much space to them, comes “Life in a Tank,” by 
Captain Richard Haigh, announced for spring pub- 
lication by the latter company. Other Houghton 
Mifflin publications are: March 14—“On the 
Stairs,” by Henry B. Fuller; “In the Heart of 
German Intrigue,” by Demetra Vaka; “Serbia 
Crucified,” by Lieutenant M. Krunich; “Creating 
Capital,” by Frederick L. Lipman; “Higher Edu- 
cation and Business Standards,” by Willard E. 
Hotchkiss; and for March 28—“Miss Pim’s Cam- 
ouflage,” by Lady Stanley. 

The April list of the  — Co. includes “The 
Blue Jays in the Sierras,” camping experiences in 
the California mountains, by Helen Ellsworth; 
“The A. B. C. of Voting,” a handbook for the 
women of New York State, by Marion B. Cothren, 
of the New York Bar; “Runaway Russia,” a 
woman’s report of the Russian Revolution, espe- 
cially as it affected women, by Florence Harper; 
“The War Whirl in Washington,” snapshots of 
the capital in war time, by Frank Ward O'Malley; 
“The Nations at the Peace Table,” a summary of 
the problems must likely to come up for settlement 
after the war, by Lothrop Stoddard and Glenn 
Frank; “Right Above Race,” war papers by Otto H. 
Kahn; “Ladies from Hell,” experiences in action of 
a member of the famous London Scottish regiment, 
R. K. Pinkerton; Raemackers’s “Cartoon History 
of the War,” Vol. 1; and “A Woman’s War-Time 
Journal,” an account chiefly of Sherman’s march 
through Georgia, by Dolly Summer Lunt (Mrs. 
Thomas Burge), with an introduction and notes 
by Julian Street. 
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Selective List of Spring Books 


Heretofore it has been Tue D1At’s custom 
at this season to present as complete a list of 
spring publications as trade conditions permitted. 
Departing a little from that custom the present 
list includes only the more important issues and 
announcements of the publishers. As before, they 
are classified according to subject-matter. The 
list has been compiled from data submitted by 
the publishers and covers the entire field of 
general publication, except that new editions of 
standard literature, works of reference, military 
handbooks and manuals, books on woman and the 
home, juvenilia, and nature studies which are 
primarily instructive have been reserved for the 
Spring Educational Number, which will appear 
April 11. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCE 


The Life of John Fiske, by John Spencer Clark, illus., 
2 vols., $7.50.—Daniel Webster in England: The 
Journal of Harriet Story Paige, 1839, edited by Ed- 
ward Gray, illus., $5—The Homely Diary of a 
Diplomat in the East, 1897-1899, by Thomas S. 
Harrison, illus., $5.—Lincoln in Illinois, by Octavia 
Roberts, illus., $5.—Letters of John Holmes to James 
Russell Lowell and Others, edited by William 
Roscoe Thayer, introduction by Alice M. Long- 
fellow, illus., $2.50-—Lemuel Shaw, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, by 
Frederic Hathaway Chase, frontispiece, $2.—Life of 
Naomi Norsworthy, by Frances Caldwell Higgins, 
frontispiece, $1.50. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Correspondence of Sir Arthur Helps, K.C.B., D.C.L., 
by E. A. Helps, frontispiece, $4.—Love Intrigues of 
the Kaiser’s s: Secrets in the Lives of the Ger- 
man Princes, chronicled by William Le Queux, 
portraits, $3——-My Empress: Twenty-Three Years 
of Intimate Life with the Empress of All the Rus- 
sias, from Her Marriage to the Day of Her Exile, 
by Madame Marfa Mouchanow, First Maid in 
Waiting to the Czarina Alexandra, illus., $2.50.— 
In the Days of Victoria, by Thomas F. Plowman, 
illus., $2.50. (John Lane Co.) 

Thomas Woolner, Sculptor and Poet: His Life in 
Letters, by Amy Woolner, illus., $6—The Life of 
Sir Clements R. Markham, K.C.B., F.R.S., by Ad- 
miral Sir Albert Hastings Markham.—The Devon- 
shire House Circle, by Hugh Stokes, $5.—Further 
Memories, by Lord Redesdale, foreword by Ed- 
mund Gosse, illus., $3.50.—Memories of Eton Sixty 
Years A by Arthur C. Ainger, $3.50.—The 
Diaries a. Leo Tolstoy—Youth, 4 vols. Vol. I, 
1847-1852, $2. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Recollections, by John, Viscount Morley, 2 vols., $7.50. 
—The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons- 
field, Vol. V, by George Ear! Buckle, in succession 
to W. F. Monypenny, illus., $3.25. (The Mac- 
millan Co.) 

The Mad Monk of Russia, Iliodor: Life, Confessions, 
and Memoirs of Sergei M. Trufanoff, illus., $2.— 
Roving and Fighting: Adventures under Four 
Flags, by Major Edward S. (Tex) O'Reilly, illus., 
$2—A Woman’s War-Time Journal, by Dolly 
Sumner Lunt, introduction and notes by Julian 
Street, 60 cts. (The Century Co.) 

Irish Memories, by E. CZ. Somerville and Martin Ross, 
illus., $4.20.—The Life of John Cardinal McClos- 





key, First Prince of the Church in America, 1810- 
1885, by John Cardinal Farley, illus., $3.50— 
Portuguese Portraits, by A. F. G. Bell, illus., $1.75. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Memoirs of the Comte de Mercy Argenteau, translated 
and edited by George S. Hellman, illus. 2 vols., 
$10.—Glimpses of the Cosmos: A Mental Auto- 
biography, by Lester F. Ward, 6 vols., Vol. VI. 
1897-1912, $2.50. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

A Lieutenant of Cavalry in Lee’s Army, by G. W. 
Beale, $1.75.—Lincoln, the Politician, by T. Aaron 
Levy, $1.50. (Richard G. Badger.) 

Latest Light on Abraham Lincoln and War-Time 
Memories, by Ervin Chapman, illus. 2 vols., $5. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.) . 

The Life and Times of Stephen Girard, by John 
Bach McMaster, 2 vols., illus., $5. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.) 

Love Stories of Court Beauties, by Franzisca, Baroness 
von Hedemann, illus., $3. (George H. Doran Co.) 

The Reminiscences of Raphael Pumpelly, 2 vols., 
boxed. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Life of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, by 
Leonard, illus., $2.50. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

The History of Henry Fielding, by Wilbur L. Cross. 
(Yale University Press.) 

The Life of Sir Joseph Hooker, by Leonard Huxley, 
2 vols., illus., $12. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

My Life with Young Men, by Richard C. Morse, 
illus., $3.50. (Association Press.) 

The Voice of Lincoln, by R. M. Wanamaker, $2.50. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Unbroken Tradition, by Nora Connolly, illus., 
$1.25. (Boni & Liveright.) 


HISTORY 


The National History of France, edited by Fr. Funck- 
Brentano, introduction . E. C. Bodley, 6 vols., 3 
ready: The Century of the Renaissance, by Louis 
Batiffol; The Eighteenth Century in France, by 
Casimir Stryienski; The French Revolution, 
Louis Madelin, $2.50 per vol—France, 4 
and European Democracy, 1215-1915: An Histori- 
cal Survey of the Principles Underlying the Entente 
Cordiale, by Charles Cestre, $2.50.—A Short His- 
tory of Rome: From the Foundation of the City 
to the Fal! of the Empire of the West, by Gug- 
lielmo Ferrero and Corrado Barbagallo, 2 vols., 
Vol. I, To the Death of Julius Caesar, $1.90 per 
vol.—Reconstruction in Louisiana, by Ella Lenn, 
ng oa and Denmark, With Finland and 
Iceland, by Jon Stefansson, preface by Viscount 
Bryce, illus., $1.50. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Guardians of the Gate: Historical Lectures on 
the Serbs, by R. G. Laffan, foreword by Vice- 
Admiral E. T. Trowbridge, illus., $2.25—Japan: 
The Rise of a Modern Power, by Robert P. Porter, 
illus., $2.25—A History of South Africa, by D. 
Fairbridge, illus., $1.40.—Ireland in the Last Fifty 
Years (1866-1916), by Ernest Barker, paper, 60 cts. 
(Oxford University Press.) 

The Rise of the Spanish Empire in the Old World 
and in the New, by R. B. Merriman, maps, 4 vols., 
Vol. I, The Middle Ages; Vol. II, The Catholic 
Kings, $7.50 the set—The Cambridge Medieval His- 
tory, planned by J. B. Bury, edited by H. M. 
Gwatkin; J. P. Whitney, Vol. III., maps, $5.— 
America Among the Nations, by H. H. Powers, 
$1.50. (The Macmillan Co.) 

The Progress of Continental Law in the Nineteenth 
Century, by A. Alvarez, L. Duguit, J. Charmont, 
E. Ripert, and others, $5—History of Germanic Pri- 
vate Law, by Rudolph Huebner, translated by Fran- 
cis S. Philbrick, $4.50-—Three Centuries of Treaties 
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of Peace and Their Teaching, by Sir W. G. F. 
Phillimore, Bart., $2.50. (Little, Brown & Co.) 
The Expansion of Europe: A History of the Develop- 
ment of Modern Civilization, by Wilbur Cortez 
Abbott, illus., 2 vols., Vol. I, 1415-1603; Vol. II, 
1603-1789.—National Self-Government: Its Growth 
and Principles, by Ramsay Muir, $2.50. (Henry 

Holt & Co.) 

The Fall of the Romanoffs, by the author of “Rus- 
sian Court Memoirs,” $5.—National History of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the Adjacent Islands, by 

. Robert P. Thomson.—Light and Shade in Irish 
History, by “Tara.” (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Index to United States Documents Relating to Foreign 
Affairs, 1828-1861, by Adelaide R. Hasse.—Euro- 
pean Treaties Bearing on the History of the United 
States and Its Dependencies, to 1648, by Frances 
G. Davenport. (Carnegie Institution.) 

Social History of the American Family from Colonial 
Times to the Present, by A. W. Calhoun, 3 vols., 
Vol. Il, “From Independence Through the Civil 
War,” $5., or $12.50 for the set. (Arthur H. 
Clark Co.) 

John Pory’s Lost 5 of Plymouth Colony, 
edited by Champlin Burrage, $5—The Rise of 
Nationality in the Balkans, R. W. Seton-Watson, 
maps, $3. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The History of Germany in the Nineteenth Century, 
by Heinrich von Treitschke, translated by Eden and 
Cedar Paul, Vol. IV, $3.25. (Robert M. McBride 
& Co.) 

The Processes of History, by Frederick J. T 
—An Outline Sketch af ‘Belish Constitutiona 
tory, by George Burton Adams, $1.75. 
University Press.) 

National Progress, 1907-1917, by Frederic Austin Ogg, 
Vol. 27 in “The American Nation: History,” 
edited by Albert Bushnell Hart, maps, $2. (Har- 
per & Brothers.) 

The Rise of the Spanish-American Republics, by 
William Spence Robertson, illus., $3——American 
Negro Slavery, by Ulrich Phillips, $3. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 

Norman Institutions, Vol. 24 of “The Harvard His- 
torical Studies,” by Charles Homer Haskins, illus., 
$2.75. (Harvard University Press.) 

Aram and Israel, or The Arameans in Syria and 
Mesopotamia, by Emil G. H. Kraeling, map, $1.50. 
(Columbia University Press.) 

Beaumarchais and the War of American Independence, 
by Elizabeth S. Kite, 2 vols. $5. (Richard G. 
Badger.) 

The Formation of the State of Oklahoma, by Roy 
Gittinger, illus., $2. (University of California 
Press.) 

Dramatic Moments in American Diplomacy, by Ralph 
W. Page, frontispiece, $1.25. (Doubleday, Page 


is- 
(Yale 


& Co.) 
Illustrations of Chaucer's England, by Dorothy 
Hughes, preface by A. F. Pollard, $2.50. (Long- 


mans, Green & Co.) 
Mexico: From Diaz to the Kaiser, by Mrs. Alec- 
Tweedie, illus. $3.50. (George H. Doran Co.) 
Germany under Three Emperors, by Princess Cather- 
ine Radziwill, illus., $4. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 
Illinois in 1818, by Solon Justus Buck, illus., $2. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

A History of Poland, by Lieut.-Col. F. E. Whitton, 
maps, $3. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Our Debt to the Red Man, by Louise Seymour Hough- 
ton. (The Stratford Co.) 


ESSAYS AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


The Greater Patriotism: The Speeches of John Lewis 
Griffiths, collected and arranged by his wife, Caro- 
line H. Griffiths, illus., $1.50—Appreciations and 
era Irish Literary Studies, by Ernest A. 

$1.35.—Anglo-Irish Essays, by John Eglin- 
ton, =e 25 ~—— Literary Studies, by T. B. Rud- 
mose-Brown, $1.25.—Lighted Windows, by Frank 
Crane, $1.25. (John Lane Co.) 

Last Words on Great Issues, by J. Beattie Crozier, 
$3.50.—Color Studies in Paris, by Arthur Symons.— 
New and Old, by Edith Sichel, introduction by A. 
C. Bradley, portraits. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Swinburne and Landor, by W. Brooks Henderson.— 
Per Amica Silentia Lunae, by William Butler Yeats, 
$1.50.—Women and the French Tradition, by Flor- 
ence L. Ravenel, - 50.—A Book About the English 
Bible, by Josiah H . Penniman, $1.50. (The Mac- 
millan Co.) 

The English Sonnet, by T. W. H. Crosland, $3.—Two 
Towns—One City: Paris—London, by John F. Mac- 
Donald, $2.—From Shakespeare to O. Henry: Studies 


in Literature, by S. P. B. Mais, $1.50. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 
India and the Future, by William Archer, $3.—Proph- 


ets of Dissent, by Otto Heller, $1. 50.—National 
Miniatures, by “Tattler,” $1. 50.—A Study in Eng- 
lish — by Adelaide Crapsey, $1. (Alfred A. 
Knopf.) 

The Mind of Arthur James Balfour: Selections from 
His Non-Political Writings, Speeches, and Addresses, 
1879-1917, selected and arr by Wilfrid M. 
Short, portrait, $2.—A. Boswell of Baghdad, by E. 
V. Lucas, $1.35. (George H. Doran Co.) 

On Reading Nietzsche, by Emile Faguet, wanmees 
by George Raffalovich, $1.25—The Book of 
as a Greek Tragedy Restored, by H. M. Kal ~ 
intreduction by George Foot Moore, $1.25. (Mof- 
fat, Yard & Co.) 

“aS 3 < Log , by iy Fe Mencken.— 
n ense 0 omen, ‘~_-% < 
and Old Ale, by Eugene Lombard —A Book With- 
out a Ln by George Jean Nathan. (Philip 

man 

The Cambridge History of American Literature, 
edited by William Peterfield Trent, John Erskine, 
Stuart Pratt Sherman, and Carl Van ren, 3 vols. 
Vol. III, $3.50. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Wanderships, by Wilbur Bassett, frontispiece, $1.50.— 
Socrates: The Man and His Mission, by R. Nicol 
Cross, $1.25.—Socrates, Master of Life, by William 
Ellery Leonard, $1. (Open Court Publishing Co.) 

Horizons: A Book of Criticism, by Francis Hackett, 
$1.50.—Toward an American Culture, by Van Wyck 
Brooks. (B. W. Huebsch.) 

A New Study of English Poetry, by Sir Henry New- 
bolt—Through the Year with Thoreau, by  / 
W. Gleason, illus., $3. (Houghton Miflin Co 

Shandygaff, by Christopher Morley, $1 40.—Booth ‘res- 
kington, by Robert Cortes Holliday, illus., $1.25. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The > An Anthology, selected and edited F. 
M. Atkinson, introduction by George Gordon, illus., 
$1.25. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

Liberty and Democracy, by Hartley Burr Alexander. 
—The Great Thousand Years, by Ralph Adams 
Cram, $1. (Marshall Jones Co.) 

The Classical Influence in English Literature in the 
Nineteenth Century, and Other Essays, by William 
Chislett, Jr. (The Stratford Co.) 

Sanity of Art, by George Bernard Shaw, 75 cts.— 
Irish Fairy and Folk Tales, by W. B. Yeats, 60 cts. 
(Boni & Liveright.) 
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The Foundations and Nature of Verse, by Cary F. 

Jacobs, $1.50. (Columbia University Press.) 

Edmund Spenser: A Critical Study, by Herbert E. 
Cory, $3.50. (University of California Press.) 

Some Modern Novelists, by Helen Thomas Follett and 
Wilson Follett, $1.50. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Method of Henry James, by Joseph Warren 
Beach, $2. (Yale University Press.) 

Hearts of Controversy, by Mrs. Alice Meynell, $1.75. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Literary Chapters, by W. L. George, $1.50. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 

The Confessions of a Browning Lover, by John 
Walker Powell, $1. (Abingdon Press.) 

Collected Works of Padraic Pearse, $3. (Frederick 
A. Stokes Co.) 

Te,” George Rapall Noyes, $1.50. (Duffield 
& Co. 

BOOKS OF VERSE 

Posthumous Poems, by Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
edited by Edmund Gosse and Thomas James Wise, 
$1.50.—Messines, and Other Poems, by Emile Cam- 
maerts, translated by Tita Brand Cammaerts, $1.25. 
—Tropical Town, and Other Poems, by Salomon 
de la Selva, $1.25.—Mid-American Chants, by Sher- 
wood Anderson, $1.25.—Poems of West and East, 
by V. Sackville-West (Mrs. Harold Nicolson), 
frontispiece, boards, $1.25.—Evening Hours, 
Emile Verhaeren, translated by Charles R. Mur- 
phy, $1.—The Day, and Other Poems, by Henry 
Chappell, introduction by Sir Herbert Warren, 
portrait, $1. (John Lane Co.) 

Moments of Vision, by Thomas Hardy, $2.—Hill- 
Tracks, by Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, $1.75.—Rosas, 
by John Masefield, $1.50.—Toward the Gulf, by 
Edgar Lee Masters, $1.50.—Lover’s Gift; Crossing, 
by Sir Rabindranath Tagore, $1.25.—Reincarnations, 
by James Stephens. (The Macmillan Co.) 

Oxford Poetry: 1914-1916, $1.25—Wheels, 1917: A 
Second Cycle, $1.25.—Sketches in Verse, by M. C. 
Strachey, foreword by Frederic Harrison, illus., $1.— 
Lake and War: African Land and Water Verses, 
by A. S. Cripps, $1. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Fisherman’s Verse: An Anthology, compiled by Wil- 
liam Haynes and Joseph LeRoy Harrison, introduc- 
tion by Henry Van ke, $1.25—The Broadway 
Anthology, by Edward L. Bernays, Samuel Hoffen- 
stein, Walter J. Kingsley, and Murdock Pember- 
ton, $1. (Duffield & Co.) 

The Book of New York Verse, edited by Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong, illus., $2.50.—Georgian Poetry: 
Third Series, 1916-1917, $2.—Tricks the Trade, 
by J. C. Squire, $1.25—Sea Dogs and Men-at-Arms, 
by J. E. Middleton. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Muse in Arms: An Anthology, edited by E. B. 
Osborn, $2.25——A Celtic Psaltery, by Alfred Per- 
ceval Graves, $1.75.—Ardours and Endurances, by 
Robert Nichols, $1.50.—The Grey Feet of the Wind, 
by Cathal O’Byrne, $1. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

Nocturne of Remembered Spring, and Other Poems, 
by Conrad Aiken, $1.25—The Unseen House, and 
Other Poems, by Sylvester Baxter —Songs of Hafiz, 
translated by Edna Worthley Underwood, $1.—Star 
Drift, by Brian Padraic O’Seasnain, $1.25. (The 
Four Seas Co.) 

The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, with a trans- 
lation in blank verse and a commentary by Court- 
ney Langdon, Vol. I, “The Inferno,” $2.50.—Son- 
nets, and Other Lyrics, by Robert Silliman Hillyer, 
75 cts. (Harvard University Press.) 

The Masque of the Poets, edited by Edward J. 
O’Brien, $1.50.—Poems: 1908-1914, by John Drink- 
water, portrait, $1.25.—Twenty-Six Poems, by Cecil 

Roberts, $1.25. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


The Melody of Earth: An Anthology of Garden and 
Nature Poems from Present-Day Poets, selected by 
Mrs. Waldo Richards, $1.50.—The Door of Dreams, 
by Jessie B. Rittenhouse, $1. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Old Huntsman, and Other Poems, by Siegfried 
Sassoon, $2.—A Manual of Mystic Verse, by Louise 
Collier Willcox, $1.25—The Ballad of Ensign 
Joy, by E. W. Hornung, 75 cts. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Pavannes and Divisions, by Ezra Pound, $2.50.—Airs 
and Ballads, by John McClure, $1.50.—The Stag’s 
Hornbook, edited by John McClure, $1.50.— (Alfred 
A. Knopf.) 

Verdun, and Other Poems: Newspaper Verse of the 
War, collected by Richard A. O’Brien, introduction 
by Bliss Carman, $1.25. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

Sonnets of Sorrow and Triumph, by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, $1—A Banjo at Armageddon, by Berton 
Braley, $1. (George H. Doran Co.) 

Wraiths and Realities, by Cale Young Rice, $1.25.— 
Wings in the Night, by Alice Duer Miller, $1. (The 
Century Co.) 

The Golden Treasury of Magazine Verse, edited by 
William Stanley Braithwaite, $1.50. (Small, May- 
nard & Co.) 

American Poetry: An Anthology, edited by Percy 
H. Boynton, $2.25. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Poets of the Future: A College Anthol for 
1916-1917, edited <{ Henry T. ittkind, $1.50. 
(The Stratford Co. 

Poems, by Edward Thomas (Edward Eastaway), 
portrait, $1—My Ireland, by Francis Carlin. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

From the Front: An Anthology of Trench Poetry, 
compiled by Lieut. C. E. Andrews, $1. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 

The Poets of Modern France, by Ludwig Lewisohn.— 
The Young World, by James Oppenheim. (B. W. 
Huebsch.) 

The Burglar of the Zodiac, and Other Poems, by 
William Rose Benét, $1.25. (Yale University Press.) 

The Path on the Rainbow: American Indian Verse, 
edited by George Cronyn, illus., $1.50. (Boni & 
Liveright.) 

Sonnets: A First Series, by Mahlon Leonard Fisher, 
$1.75. (The Sonnet, Williamsport, Pa.) 

a by Herbert J. Hall, 75 cts. (Moffat, Yard 

Over Here: War Time Rhymes, by Edgar A. Guest, 
$1.25. (Reilly & Britton Co.) 

Songs of Sunrise, by Denis A. McCarthy, $1.25. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 

— by Frederick Mortimer Clapp. (Marshall 

ones Co. 

Melodies in Verse, by Mary B. Ehrmann, $1. 
art & Kidd Co.) 

DRAMA AND THE STAGE 


Representative Plays of American Dramatists, edited 
by Montrose J. Moses, 3 vols., Vol. I, 1765-1819, 
illus., $3. per vol—The Social Plays of Arthur 
Wing Pinero, edited by Clayton Hamilton, 4 vols., 
Vol. I, “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” “The Notor- 
ious Mrs. Ebbsmith,” $2. per vol—The Story of 
the Scots Stage, by Robb Lawson, $2. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.) 

Three Plays, by David Pinski, translated by 
Goldberg, $1.50.—Exiles: Play in Three Acts, by 
James Joyce.—Wisconsin Plays, Second Series: “The 
Feast of the Holy Innocents,” by S. Marshall Ilsley; 
“On the Pier,” by Laura Sherry; “The Shadow,” 

by Howard Mumford Jones; “We Live Again,” by 

Thornton Gilman; introduction by Zona Gale, 

$1.50. (B. W. Huebsch.) 


(Stew- 
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Harvard Plays, edited, with introductions, by Pro- 
fessor George P. Baker, 2 vols., Vol. I, Plays of the 
47 Workshops; Vol. Il, Plays of the Harvard 
Dramatic Club: “The Florist Shop,” by Winifred 


Hawkridge; “The Bank Account,” by Howard 
Brock; “The Rescue,” by Rita Creighton Smith; 


“America Passes By,” by Kenneth Andrews. $1. 
per vol. (Brentano.) 

Flying Stag Plays for the Littie Theatre, issued 
monthly, 35 cts. each, $3. a year: The Sandbar 
Queen, by George Cronyn.—Night, by James Oppen- 
heim.—The Angel Intrudes, by Floyd Dell.—Bar- 
barians, by Rita Wellman—The Slave with Two 
Faces, by Mary Caroline Davies. (Washington 
Square Book Shop, New York.) 

The Miracle of St. Anthony, by Maurice Maeterlinck, 
translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, bio- 
graphical sketch by Edward Thomas, portrait, $1.75. 
—Out There, by J. Hartley Manners, $1.25. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

Artists’ Families, by Eugene Brieux, translated by Bar- 
rett H. Clark, introduction by J. R. Crawford, 75 
cts.—The Easiest Way, by Eugene Walter, intro- 
duction by H. T. Parker, 75 cts. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) 

The Harlequinade: An Excursion, by Dion Clayton 
Calthrop and Granville Barker, $1.25—Pawns of 
War, by Bosworth Crocker, foreword by John Gals- 
worthy, $1.25. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

Mariana, by José Echegaray, 75 cts—Erdgeist, by 
Frank Wedekind, 75 cts—Pandora’s Box, by Frank 
Wedekind, 75 cts. (Boni & Liveright.) 

Efficiency: A Play in One Act, by Robert H. Davis 
and Perley Poore Sheehan, illus., boards, 75 cts. 
(George H. Doran Co.) 

They the Crucified; Comrades: Two Plays, by Flor- 
ence Taber Holt, frontispiece, $1. (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co.) 

Airy Nothings, or What You Will: A Play and 
Thereto a Preface, by George Gordon, $1.25. 
(Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

God of Vengeance, by Sholom Ash, translated by 
Isaac Goldberg, introduction by Abraham Cahan. 
(The Stratford Co.) 

Wagner’s Dramas and Greek Tragedy, by Pearl C. 
Wilson, $1.50. (Columbia University Press.) 

Problems of the Actor, by Louis Calvert, introduction 
by Clayton Hamilton. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Essays on odern Dramatists, by William Lyon 
Phelps, $1.50. (The Macmillan Co.) 
How’s Your Second Act? by Arthur Hopkins. (Philip 

Goodman.) 


FICTION 


South Wind, by Norman Douglas, $1.60.—Nine Tales, 
by Hugh de Selincourt, $1.50.—Potterat and the 
War, by Benjamin Vallotton, $1.50.—Old People and 
the Things That Pass, by Louis Couperus, trans- 
lated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, $1.50.—All 
Roads Lead to Calvary, by Jerome K. Jerome, $1.50. 
—The Graftons, by Archibald Marshall, $1.50.— 
Under the Hermés, by Richard Dehan, $1.50.—He 
Who Breaks, by Inna Demens, $1.50.—Great Ghost 
Stories, ge by James G. Hyslop, $1.50.—The 
Flame, by Olive Wadsley, frontispiece, $1.40.— 
Gudrid the Fair, by Maurice Hewlett, $1.40.—Tales 
of Wartime France, translated by William I. Mc- 
Pherson, $1.25—The Ne’er-Do-Much, by Eleanor 
Hallowell Abbott, illus., $1. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Stucco House, by Gilbert Cannan, $1.50.—Secret 
Bread, by F. Tennyson Jesse, $1.50.—While Paris 
Laughed: Being Pranks and Passions of the Poet 
Tricotrin, by Leonard Merrick, $1.50.—Nocturne, by 
Frenk Swinnerton, introduction by H. G. Wells, 
$1.40.—Psalissa, by G. A. Birmingham, $1.35.—The 


Long Trick, by “Bartimeus,” $1.35—An Autumn 
Sowing, by E. F. Benson, $1.35-—W. E. Ford: A 
Biography, by J. D. Beresford and Kenneth Rich- 
mond, $1.35.—Ninety-Six Hours’ Leave, by Stephen 
McKenna, $1.35.—The Brown Brethren, by Patrick 
MacGill, $1.35—Fore! by Charles E. Van Loan, 
$1.35.—Lord Tony’s Wife, by Baroness Orczy, $1.35. 
—The Passport Invisible, by Perley Poore Sheehan, 
$1.25. (George H. Doran Co.) 

The Tree of Heaven, by May Sinclair, $1.60.—In the 
Heart of a Fool, by William Allen White, frontis- 

iece, $1.60—The Boardman Family, by 

atts, $1.60—The High Romance, by 
Williams, $1.60.—Foe-Farrell, by Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, $1.50.—Chronicles cf St. Tid, by Eden Phil- 
potts, $1.50—The Flying Teuton, by Alice Brown, 
frontispiece, $1.50—His Second Wife, by Ernest 
Poole, frontispiece, $1.50—Flood Tide, by Daniel 
Chase, frontispiece, $1.50-—The Rise of a Star, by 
Edith A. Zangwill, $1.50.—First the Blade: A 
Comedy of Growth, by Clemence Dane, $1.50—The 
Wife, and Other Stories, by Anton Chekhov, trans- 
lated by Constance Garnett, $1.50.—Mashi, and 
Other Stories, by Sir Rabindranath Tagore, $1.50. 
(The Macmillan Co.) 

The Holy City, by Selma Lagerléf, translated by 
Velma Swanson Howard, $1.50.—Aliens, by William 
McFee, $1.50.—Simba, by Stewart Edward White, 
$1.40.—Pieces of Eight, by Richard Le Gallienne, 
illus., $1.40—Boy Woodburn, by Alfred Ollivant, 
frontispiece, $1.40.—Fanatic or Christian? by Helen 
R. Martin, $1.40.—Making Her His Wife, by Corra 
Harris, illus., $1.30—Tales from a Famished Land, 
by Edward Eyre Hunt, $1.25.—The Kentucky Warb- 
ler, by James Lane Allen, frontispiece, $1.25.—The 
Full Measure of Devotion, by Dana Gatlin, 50 cts. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The U. P. Trail, by Zane Grey, frontispiece, $1.50.— 
Miss Amerikanka, by Olive Gilbreath, illus., $1.40. 
—Long Ever Ago, by Rupert Hughes, frontispiece, 
$1.40.—Gaslight Sonatas, by Fannie Hurst, frontis- 

iece, $1.40.—The One Who Survived, by Camille 

arbo, translated by Frank H. Potter, $1.35.—The 
Road That Led Home, by Will N. Ingersoll, front- 
ispiece, $1.35. (Harper & Brothers.) 

The Standard-Bearers, by Katherine Mayo, illus., 
$1.75.—On the Stairs, by Henry B. Fuller, $1.50.— 
The Statue in the Wood, by Richard Pryce, $1.50.— 
My Antonia, by Willa Sibert Cather, illus., $1.50. 
—Impossible People, by Mary C. E. Wemyss, $1.50. 
—Miss Pim’s Camouflage, by Lady Stanley, $1.50.— 
Oh, Money! Money! by Eleanor H. Porter, illus., 
$1.50.—The Son Decides: The Story of a Young 
German-American, by Arthur S. Pier, illus., $1.35. 
—The Finding of Norah, by Eugenia Brooks Froth- 
ingham, 75 cts. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Pan Tadeusz, or The Last Foray in Lithuania, by 
Adam Mickiewicz, translated by George Rapall 
Noyes, $2.25—To Arms! by Marcelle Tinayre, 
translated by Lucy H. Humphrey, introduction by 
John Finley, $1.50.—Children of Passage, by Fred- 
erick Watson, $1.50—A Happy Garret, by V. 
Goldie, $1.50.—The Unwilling Vestal, by Edward 
Lucas White, $1.50.—My Two Kings: 1674-1686, by 
Mrs. Evan Nepean, $1.50. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Film Folk: “Close-Ups” of the Men, Women, and 
Children Who Make the “Movies,” by Rob Wagner, 
illus., $2.—Comrades, by Mary Dillon, illus., $1.40. 
—The Firefly of France, by Marion Polk Angelloti, 
illus., $1.40.—The Happiest Time of Their Lives, 
by Alice Duer Miller, illus., $1.40.—Caste Three, 
by Gertrude M. Shields, frontispiece, $1.40.—Just 
Outside, by Stacy Aumonier, frontispiece, $1.40.— 
The Return of the Soldier, by Rebecca West, illus., 
$1. (The Century Co.) 
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The Pawns Count, by E. Phillips Oppenheim, frontis- 
piece, $1.50—Sunshine Beggars, by Sidney McCall, 
illus., $1.50.—The Hope Chest, by Mark Lee Luther, 
frontispiece, $1.50—Mrs. Marden’s Ordeal, by 
James Hay, Jr., frontispiece, $1.50.—The Wolf-Cub, 
by Patrick and Terence Casey, frontispiece, $1.40. 
—The Adventures of Arnold Adair, American Ace, 
by Laurence La Tourette Driggs, illus. $1.35. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 

Pelle the Conqueror, by M. A. Nexé, 2 vols., $2. per 
vol—The Old Madhouse, by William De Morgan, 
$1.75.—Strayed Revellers, by Allan Updegraff.— 
Hope Trueblood, by Patience Worth, edited by 
Casper §S. Yost—Rekindled Fires, by Josep! 
Anthony, frontispiece, $1.40.—Professor Latimer’s 
Progress: A Noval of Contemp Adventure, 
anon., illus —The Country Air, by L. P. Jacks, $1.25. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

Tarr, by Wyndham Lewis, $1.60.—Martin Rivas, by 
Alberto Blest-Gana, $1.60.—A Little Boy Lost, by 
W. H. Hudson, $1.50.—Gold and Iron, by Joseph 
Hergesheimer, $1.50.—Where Bonds Are Loosed, by 
E. L. Grant Watson, $1.50.—The Mainland, by E. 
L. Grant Watson, $1.50.—Pilgrimage: III. Honey- 
comb, by Dorothy Richardson, $1.50—-The Three 
Cornered Hat, Pedro Alarcén, $1.25. (Alfred A. 
Knopf.) 

The Bag of Saffron, by Bettina von Hutten, illus., 

$1.50—The Way Out, by Emerson Hough, illus., 

$1.50.—An Orkney Maid, by Amelia E. Barr, front- 

ispiece, $1.50—The Restless Sex, by Robert W. 

Chambers, illus., $1.50—The Lucky Seven, by John 
Taintor Foote, $1.40. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Carniola, by Theodore Watts-Dunton, $1.50.—The 
Best People, by Anne Warwick, $1.50.—The Man 
Who Lost Himself, by H. De Vere Stacpoole, $1.50. 
—The Best in Life, by Muriel Hine, $1.50.—His 
Job, by Horace Bleackley, $1.40. (John Lane Co.) 

Drift, by Mary Aldis, illus., $1.50.—After, by Fred- 
eric P. Ladd, $1.50—The Key of the Fields; 
Boldero, by Henry M. Rideout, $1.35.—Paulownia: 
Stories by Contemportary Japanese Writers, edited 
by T. Taketomo, introduction by John Erskine, $1.25. 
(Duffield & Co.) 

People of Borg, by Gunnar Gunnarsson, translated by 
Alex Gerfalk, 25.50,-Ractern Red, by Helen Hunt- 
ington, $1.50.—Maktoub, by Matthew Craig, $1.50.— 
The Secret of the Marne, by Marcel and Maud 
Berger, $1.50.—Schénbrunn, by J. A. Cramb (J. A. 
Revermort), frontispiece, $1.50. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 

The House of Conrad, by Elias Tobenkin, $1.50.— 
Stepsons of France, by Capt. Percival C. Wren, 
$1.50.—The Treshold of Quiet, by Daniel Corkery. 
—Soldiers Both, by Gustave Guiche, $1.40.—The 
White Morning, by Gertrude Atherton, $1.—Way- 
siders, by Seumas O’Kelly. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co.) 

The Earthquake, by Arthur Train, $1.50.—Five Tales, 
by John Galsworthy, $1.50—The Flower cf the 
Chapdelaines, by George W. Cable, frontispiece, 
$1.35—His Daughter, by Gouverneur Morris, 
frontispiece, $1.35.—Branded, by Francis Lynde, 
illus., $1.35——The Airman and the Tramp, by Jean- 
nette Lee, 75 cts. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Marie Grubbe, by Jens Peter Jacobsen, $1.50.— 
Bertha Garlan, by Arthur Schnitzler, 60 cts—The 
Seven That Were Hanged; The Red Laugh, by 
Leonid Andreyev, 60 cts—Creatures That Once 
Were Men, and Other Stories, by Maxim Gorky, 
60 cts. (Boni & Liveright.) 

Twinkletoes, by Thomas Burke, $1.35.—Sister Clare, 
by M. Reynes-Monlaur, translated by M. E. Aren- 
drup, $1.25—Peasant Tales of Russia, by V. F. 








Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, translated by 
Field, $1.25. (Robert M. McBride & Co.) 
Rinconete and Cortadillo, by Miguel de Cervantes, 
translated with introduction and notes by Mariano 
J. Lorente, preface by R. B. Cunninghame Graham, 
illus., $1.50.—Teepee ee by Grace Coolidge, 


Claude 


$1.50. (The Four Seas 
Vicky Van, by Carolyn Wells, frontispiece, $1.35.—The 
Enchanted Barn, by Grace L. H. illus., $1.35. 


—The Apple Tree Girl, by George Weston, illus., 
$1. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

The Whirlwind, by Edna Werthley Underwood, 
illus., $1.50.—The Best Short Stories of 1917, edited 
Fn gage J. O'Brien, $1.50. (Small, Maynard 

‘0. 

The Little Red House in the Hollow, by Amanda B. 
Hall, illus., $1.35.—Ibsen’s Ghosts, novelized by 
_— M. Dell, $1.25. (George W. Jacobs & 

2. 

Love and Liberty: or Nelson at Naples, by Alexander 

Dumas, $1.40.—Ramuntcho, by Pierre Loti, $1.35. 


(Brentano.) 
Retail Merchant, by Harold White- 


Dawson Bla 
head, illus., $1.50—The Mt. Blossom Girls, by Isla 


May Mullins, illus., $1.35. (The P. Co. 

Nine Humorous Tales, by Anton Chekhov.—The 
Short Story in the College: A Collection, introduc- 
tion by Edward J. O’Brien. (The Stratford Co.) 

The Great Adventure, by Peter Stuyvesant, illus., 
$1.50. (Standard Publishing Co.) 

The Imprisoned Freeman, Helen S. Woodruff, 
$1.35. (George Sully & Co. 

Gradiva: The Dream Girl, by W. Jensen, $1.25. 
(Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

Where the Souls of Men Are Calling, by Credo 
Harris, $1.35. (Britton Publishing Co.) 

Shorty McCabe Looks "Em Over, by Sewell Ford. 
(Edward J. Clode.) 


Vain Adventure, anon. (Marshall Jones Co.) 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Japan Day by Day, by Edward S. Morse, illus., 2 
vols., $8.—The Cruise of the Corwin, by John Muir, 
edited by William Frederic Badé, ilhus., $2.75.—In 
Audubon’s Labrador, by Charles Wendell Town- 
send, illus., $2.50——Cape Cod, New and Old, by 
Agnes Edwards, illus., $2.50.—Your National Parks, 
by Enos A. Mills, illus., $2.50.—Tenting Tonight, 
by Mary Roberts Rinehart, illus., $1.75. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 

Historic Mackinac, by Edwin O. Wood, illus., 2 vols., 
$10.—Santo _ A Country with a Future, by 
Otto Schoenrich, illus., $3—Our Hawaii, by Char- 
mian Kittredge London, illus., $2.25—Two Chil- 
dren in Old Paris, by Gertrude Slaughter, illus., 
$1.25. (The Macmillan Co. 

Travels in London, by Charles Morley, with Recol- 
lections by Sir Edward Cooks, J. A. Spender, and 
J. P. Collins, illus. $2—On the Winds of the 
Morning, by Arthur Grant, $2.—Early English Av- 
ventures in the East, by Arnold Wright. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) 

The Virgin Islands of the United States of America, 
by Luther K. Zabrishie, illus., $4—The Note Book 
of an American Parson in England, by G. Monroe 
Royce, illus., $2.50.—Vacation Journeys—East and 
West, by David M. Steele, illus. $1.50. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

Florida: The Land of Enchantment, by Nevin O. 
Winter, illus., boxed, $3.50.—Colorado: The Queen 
Jewel of the Rockies, by Mae Lucy B illus., 
boxed, $3.50.—Sunset Canada: British lumbia 
and Beyond, by Archie Bell, illus., boxed, $3.50. 

(The Page Co.) 
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Belkas Home Life, by Lucy M. J. Garnett, illus., $3. 

ond the Rhine, by Marc Henry, $2.50 —Japan 

at First Hand, by Joseph I. C. Clarke, illus., $2.50. 

—A Roumanian Diary: 1915, 1916, 1917, by Lady 
Kennard, illus., $1.25. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

In the White North: Four Years of Arctic —— 
tion, by Donald B. Macmillan, illus—Along the 
New and Coast, by Holman Day, illus., $2. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 

The Virgin Islands: Our New Possessions and the 
British Islands, by Theodoor de Booy and John T. 
Faris, illus., , ae Here, by Lieut. Hector Mac- 
Quarrie. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Sunny and Its People, by Charles W. 

Johnston, $1.50.—Along the Pacific, by Charles W. 
Johnston, $1.25. (Rand McNally & Co.) 

Asia Minor, by W. A. Hawley, —“ $3.50.—Memor- 
ials of a Yorkshire Parish, by J. 8. Fletcher, illus., 
$2.50. (John Lane Co.) 

The Desert: Further Studies in Natural Appear- 
ances, by John C. Van Dyke, illus., $2—Scotland 
yd Scots, by G. R. Blake. (Charles Scribner’s 

8.) 

Camps and Trails in China, by Roy Chapman An- 
drews and Yvette Borup Andrews, illus., $3. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 

Finding the Worthwhile in the Southwest, by Charles 
Francis Saunders, illus., $1.25. (Robert M. Mc- 


Bride & Co.) 

Through Lapland with Skis and Reindeer, by Frank 
+ ed Butler, illus. $4. (Frederick A. Stokes 

On Two Frontiers, George T. Buffum, illus., $1.35. 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.) 

ay tc Caribbean, by Frederick A. Fenger, illus., 


H. Doran Co.) 
m1 tee poog b- the Seas, by Samuel Murray, illus., 
$2.50. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 
The Seventh Continent, by Helen S. Wright, $2.50. 
(Richard G. Badger.) 


ART, ARCHITECTU 
ARCHAEOL 


Old Sheffield Plate: Its Technique and History as 
Illustrated in a Single Private C Collection, by — 

W. Torrey, illus., $7.50.—Hints on seam > ar- 

deni by Prince von Piickler-Muska ited by 
Samuel Parsons, illus., $3.50—The Bethlehem Bach 
Choir, by Raymond Walters, illus., $2.50—Frank 
Duveneck, by Norbert Heermann, illus., $2.—Modern 
Water-Colour, a?” Romilly Fedden, illus., $2. 
(Houghton Mifflin 

Ozias Humphry, by George C. Williamson, illus., $20. 
—Dancing with Helen Moller, edited by Curtis 
Dunham, illus., $6—Early rig Portrait Minia- 
tures: In the Collection of the Duke of Buccleuch, 
special number of “The International Studio,” illus., 
boards, $3. ee Sams Lane Co.) 

A History of Architectu by Fiske Kimball and 
George Harold Edgell, illus, $3.50.—The Lure of 
Music, by Olin Downes, illus., $1.25—That Rookie 
of the 13th Squad, by Lieut. P. L. Crosby, boards, 
75 cts. (Harper & Brothers.) 

Early Ch omg § and a School of Ivory 
Carvers in Provence, by Baldwin Smith.—Earl 

an Records of bee ag | by -_— Paton, Vol. 
(Princeton University Press.) 

Tm! ‘Art of Rodin, introduction by Lewis Weinberg, 
yw 60 cts —The Art of Aubrey Beardsley, intro- 

uction by Arthur Symons, illus., 60 cts. (Boni & 


MUSIC, AND 
GY 


Linertahe) 

The Small Place: Its Landscape Architecture, by 
Elsa Rehmann, illus.—Fr ts from France: 
Sketches, by Bruce Bairnsfather, $1.75. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 


Giotto, and Some of His Followers, by Osvald Sirén, 
translated by Frederic Schenck, illus., $12. (Har- 
vard University Press.) 

Beyond Architecture, by A. Kingsley Porter, illus— 
The Meaning of Architecture, by Irving K. Pond, 
illus. (Marshall Jones Co.) 

A History of Italian Furniture, by William M. Odom, 
illus., 2 vols., $30. per vol. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

History and Methods of Ancient and Modern Paint- 
ys Sees Ward, Vol. II, $3.50. (E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 


Cartoon "heus of the War, by Louis Raemaekers, 4 
vols., Vol. I, $1.50. (The Century Co.) 

The Western Front: Official Drawings, by Muirhead 
Bone, 50 cts. per part. (George H. Doran Co.) 
Pictures of War Work in America, by Joseph Pen- 

nell, lithographs, $2. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
A History of Ancient Coinage 700-300 B. C., by P. 
Gest, illus., $7.20. (Oxford University Press.) 


SOCIOLOGY, PUBLIC HEALTH, ECONOM- 
1¢s, AND POLITICS 


History of Labor in the United States, by John R. 
Commons and collaborators, introduction by Henry 
W. Farnam, 2 vols., $6.—The Blind: Their Condi- 
tion and the Work Being Done for Them in the 
United States, by Harry Best, $3——Codperation: 
The Hope of the Consumer, by 
introduction by John Graham Brooks, $2—War 
Time Control of | * ty | Experience of Eng- 
land, by Howard ray, $1.50.—Departmental 
Codperation, by Albert Russell ae weer —— 
tional Statistics: Their History and Devel 
in Europe, America, Australia, and India, col soned 
and edited John Koren.—Statistical Methods, by 
Horace Secrist, $2—A ipplied Eugenics, by Paul 
Popence and Roswell Hill Johnson.—Dispensaries: 
Their Mana nt and Development, by Michael 
M. Davis, Jr—The Vocational-Guidance Move- 
ment, by John M. Brewer.—Vocational Guidance for 
Girls and Women, by Albert L. Leake.—Crimi- 
nology, by Maurice Parmelee.—Theories of Social 
Progress, by Arthur J. Todd, $2.25. (The Mac- 
millan Co.) 

Twentieth Century France, by M. Betham-Edwards, 
$4.—The Great Problems of British Statesmanship, 
by J. Ellis Barker, $4.—Industrial Reconstruction: 
A Symposium on the Situation after the War, by 
Huntly Carter—A National System of Economics, 
by J. Taylor Peddie, $2.50.—State Services, by 
George Radford, $1.50.—Use Your Government, by 
Alissa Franc, $i. 50.—Our Money and the State, by 
Hartley Withers, $1.25—The Book of Municipal 
> ~<a by William P. Capes. (E. P. Dutton 

& Co.) 


A History of American Journalism, by James Mel- 
vin Lee, illus, $3.50—The Chicago Produce 
Market, by Edwin G. Nourse, illus., $2.25 Railway 
Rates and the Canadian Railway Commission, by 
Duncan A. MacGibbon, $1.75.—A New Basis’ for 
Social Progress, by William C. White and Louis 
Jay Heath, $1.25. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Conditions of ~  S in American Industries, by W. 
Jett Lauck and ar Sydenstricker, $1.75.—The 
United States Poot O . by Daniel C. Roper, illus., 
$1.50.—The Drug Peril, by Ernest S. Bishop, $1.25. 
—Alcohol: Its Relations to Human Efficiency and 
Longevity, by Eugene Lyman Fisk, $1. (Funk & 
Wagnalls Co.) 

Socialism and Feminism, by Correa Moylan Walsh, 
3 vols.: The Climax of Civilization, $1.25; Social- 
ism, $1.50; Feminism, $2.50; $4.50 the set.—Univer- 
sal Service: The Hope of Humanity, by L. H. 

Bailey, $1.25. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 
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ba “= of 2 ne mete, be be a Frank- 
edited by C “yy R. Woodruff "(National Manici- _ oo 
pal League > $2.—The Regulation of Rail- 
bi by Samuel O. Dunn, $1.75. (D. Appleton & A SURVEY OF 
Judicial Tenure in the United States: With Espe- INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
cial Reference to the Tenure of Federal Judges, by BETWEEN THE 


William S. Carpenter. “go | and Utilization of 
Water, by Frederick H. Newell. (Yale University 
Press.) 

Postal Savings, by Edwin Walter Kemmerer, maps, 
$1.25—ABC of the Federal Reserve System, by 
Edwin Walter Kemmerer.—Financing the War, by 
A. Barton Hepburn.—Crime Prevention, by Arthur 
Woods. (Princeton University Press.) 

Social Insurance in the United States, by Gurdon 
Ransom Miller, 60 cts—Individual and Social An- 
tagonism, by Arland D. Weeks, 60 cts——-Women and 
the Franchise, by Josephine Schain, 60 cts. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co.) 

The Polish Peasant in Europe and America: Mono- 
graph of an Immigrant Group, by William I. 
Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, 5 vols., Vols. I and 
II, $5.50 for the two. (University of Chicago 
Press.) 

Index of Economic Material in the Documents of 
Pennsylvania, by Adelaide R. Hasse—Federal Sys- 
tem of the Argentine Republic, by L. S. Rowe. 
(Carnegie Institution.) 

Principles of American Diplomacy, by John Bassett 
Moore, $2.—Socialism and Americanism, by John 
Spargo, $1.50—Socialism Explained, by John 
Spargo, $1.50. (Harper & Brothers.) 

Organized Banking, by Eugene E. Agger.—American 
Railway Accounting, by Henry C. Adams.—Fear 
God in Your Own Village, by Richard Morse, $1.30. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

Fair Play for the Workers, by Percy Stickney Grant, 
$1.50.—Common Sense in Politics, by Job E. Hedges, 
$1. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

The Control of the Drink Trade: A Contribution to 
National Efficiency, 1915-1917, by Henry Carter, 
preface by Lord D’Abernon, illus., $2.50. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) 

= Unmarried Mother: A Study of Five Hundred 

ses, by Percy Gamble Kammerer, introduction by 
Willtam Healy, $3. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

Downfall or Democracy, by Frank P. Walsh and 
Dante Barten, $1.50—The Aims of Labour, by 
Arthur Henderson, paper. (B. W. Huebsch.) 

Hospital Social Service, by Lucy Cornelia Catlin, illus. 
—Food in War Time, by Graham Lusk, 50 cts. (W. 
B. Saunders Co.) 

Rising Japan—Menace or Friend, by Jabez T. Sun- 
derland, foreword by Lindsay Russell. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 

Freedom, by Gilbert Cannan, $1—The World of 
States, by C. Delisle Burns, $1. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co.) 

The Standard Form of Government: The Republic 
of the Golden Mean, by Harry F. Atwood, 
(Laird & Lee.) 

American City Progress and the Law, by Howard 
Lee McBain, $1.50. (Columbia University Press.) 
Credit of the Nations, by J. Laurence Laughlin, $3.50. 
—American Democracy and Asiatic Citizenship, 
Sidney L. Gulick, $1.75. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The — in Literature and Art, by Benjamin Braw- 

ley, il $1.35. (Duffield & Co.) 

Federal Code of 1918, by Uriah Barnes, $8. (Virginia 
Law Book Co., Charleston, W. V.) 








UNITED STATES 
AND GERMANY 


August 1, 1914—April 6, 1917 


(Based on Official Documents). By JAMES BROWN 
SCOTT, President of the American Institute of 
International Law; Major and Judge Advocate, 
United States Reserves. 





“A record which, if all other books in the world 
re 0 ae ee Se eS SS 


vindication our present course in waren 4 
the Hun.”—New York Tribune. 


“The most qugetenin, om, Gasenah, ond egriay 
, —— ay B of Ganmmen mae 
Evening Post. 


“Ry tells the stony of how ond why we have 
into the yet been 


war better than it has told by 
else. An in  aliman cat 
cerning the events leading up to the of 


its 
the United States in the greatest war in ied 
N. Y. Sun. 


Royal 8vo, cloth, 506 pages, net $5.00 
Two New Volumes in the Histories of the Belligerents 
Series. 


JAPAN: The Rise of a Modern Power 
By ROBERT P. PORTER. Crown 8vo. os. 
pp. xii + 362, with 6 illus. and 56 maps..Net 


me ane can mie te tae ae 
down to the surrender Kiao-Chau 


by 
to the Japanese and British in November 1914, and 
second contains ters on the p 
and population, resources indus- 
trial the trade and internal 


communications, 
the ment of the Army and Navy, and the 
literature and art of Japan. 


THE GUARDIANS OF THE GATE: 
Historical Lectures es 


on the 


ya ae ey ra Bros (TAB 
Admiral E. . Trowbridge. Crown Svo. (7 7, 
pp. 800, with 22 illus. and 8 maps cecccel 


THE TREASURE OF THE MAGI 
A Study of Modern Zoroastrianism. By J. H. 
MOULTON. Demy (8%x5%), pp. xiii +273. $3.40 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY AND 
— OF SCIENCE 
ted by CHARLES SINGER, with an 


tion by Sir William Osler. Imperial 8vo (11x7%), 
pp. xiv + six 

in the text 
0 0csdecsesdonesbasegeddaestecabedbenens Net $9,50 


At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 
35 WEST 32d STREET NEW YORK 
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Marshall Jones Company’s 
Spring Publications 


Mythology of all Races: EGYPTIAN, INDO. 
CHINESE, by W. Max Miller, Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Sir James George 
Scott, K.C.LE., London. Large 8vo, price $6 
in library buckram binding. 16 colored illustra- 
tions, 14 half tones and 232 line drawings in 
the text. Volumes in The Mythology series 
are now sold separately. 


THE GREAT THOUSAND YEARS, by Ralph 
Adams Cram, Litt.D., LL.D. This is Mr. Cram’s 
solution to the condition of mediocrity which he 
considers obtains in the world to-day and which 
he describes in his “Nemesis of Mediocrity,” just 
issued. 8vo. $1. 


THE QUEEN'S HEART, a novel of unusual 
interest, sure to attract attention. The author 
has an international reputation but insists that 
his name shall remain hidden. Price $1.50. 


BEYOND ARCHITECTURE, by A. Kingsley 


Porter, A.B. B.F.A., of Yale University. 8vo. 8 
half tones, one photogravure. Price $2. 


MISSION TO RUSSIA, Addresses by the Mem- 
bers. Large 8vo, price $1.50. 


THE MEANING OF ARCHITECTURE, by 
Irving K. Pond, C.E., A.M. (Hon.). 8vo, with 
colored frontispiece, and 36 line drawings. 
Price $2. 


LIBERTY AND DEMOCRACY, by Hartley 
Burr Alexander, Ph.D., University of Nebraska. 
Comprises important contributions to The Hib- 
bert Journal, The Dial, The North American 
Review, etc. Probable price $2. 


NEW YORK AND OTHER VERSES, by 
Frederick Mortimer Clapp, author of “On the 
Overland.” &vo, probable price $1.25. 


THE STRUCTURE OF LASTING PEACE, by 
H. M. Kallen, Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 
Articles that have appeared in The Dial. &vo, 
probable price $1.25. 


IN THE HOPE OF THE NEW ZION, by 
H. M. Kallen, Ph.D., 8vo, probable price, $1.25. 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 


212 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 














Professionalism and Originality, by F. E. Hayward, 
$1.75. (Open Court Publishing Co.) 

State Sanitation, by G. C. Whipple, Vol. II, $2.50. 
(Harvard University Press.) 

Rural Problems of Today, by Ernest R. Groves, $1. 
(Association Press.) 

Scientific Distribution, by Charles F. Higham, $2. 
(Alfred A. Knopf.) 

Backgrounds for Social Workers, by Edward J. Menge, 
$1.50. (Richard G. Badger.) 

Not Guilty, by Robert Blatchford, 75 cts. (Boni & 
Liveright.) 

The Revolution Absolute, by Charles Ferguson, $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Young Woman Citizen, by Mary Austin, $1. 
(Woman’s Press.) 


BOOKS ON THE WAR 


Preliminary Studies on Effects of the European War, 
edited by David Kinley: Early Economic Effects of 
the > War — Canada, by Adam Shortt; 
Early Effects of the European War on the Finance, 

ree, and Industry of Chile, by Leo. S. Rowe; 
Economic Effects of the War upon Women and 
Children in Great Britain, by Irene Osgood An- 
drews; War Administration of the Railways in the 
United States and Great Britain, by Frank H. 
Dixon and Julius H. Parmelee; Effects of the War 
Upon Insurance, with S ial Reference to the 
ee of Insurance ie | Pensions, by William 
Gephart; Government War Control of Industry 
+ rade, with Special Reference to Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, by Charles Whiting 
Baker; War Administration of Great Britain and 
the United States, Showing Changes in Govern- 
mental Organization Ca fumed by the War, by John 
A. Fairlie; Effects of the War upon Labor Con- 
ditions and Organization, with Special Reference 
» Great Britain and the United States, by Matthew 
Hammond; War Finance and Taxation, Espe- 
tially in Great Britain and the United States, by 
Frank L. McVey; Effects of the War on Negro 
Labor and Migration in the United States, by 
Emmett J. Scott; Effects of the War in Shipping, by 
J. Russe Smith; Agricultural Production and Food 
Control in Great Britain and the United States, by 
Benjamin H. Hibbard; Price Control in Great bce 
ain and the United States, by David Kinley and 
Simon Litman; Economic and Social Effects of 
Government Control of the Liquor Business Caused 
by the War, with Ly Reference to Great 
Britain and the United States, by Thomas Nixon 
Carver; Training of Disabled Soldiers and Sailors 
for Economic Usefulness, by Edward T. Devine. 
Paper, distributed by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace; bound, $1. each. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.) 

My Four Years in Germany, by James W. Gerard, 

illus., $2—Face to Face with Kaiserism, by James 

W. Gerard, illus., $2—The Great Crime and Its 

Moral, by J. Selden Willmore, $2—Two War 

Years in Constantinople: Sketches of German and 

Young Turkish Ethics and Politics, by Dr. Harry 

Stuermer, translated by E. Allen and the Author, 

$1. 50.—In Mesopotamia, by Martin Swayne, illus. 

in color, $1.50.—Mexico’s Dilemma, by Carl W. 

Ackerman, illus., $1.50.—Belgium in War Time, by 

Commandant de Gerlache de Gomery, translated 

by Bernard Miall, illus., $1.50—Germany at Bay, 

by Maj. Haldane Macfall, illus., $1.50—The Foes 
of Our Own Household, by Theodore Roosevelt, 
$1.50.—Keeping Faith with Democracy, by Newton 
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D. Baker, $1.50.—The World’s Debate: An His- 
torical Defense of the Allies, by William Barry, 
$1.50.—Captured, by Lieut. J. Harvey Douglas, 
illus., $1.40.—My ’75: Reminiscences of a Gunner of 
a 75 m/m Battery in 1914, by Paul Lintier, intro- 
duction by Frances Wilson Huard, $1.35.—Trench 
Pictures from France, by Maj. William P. Red- 
mond, M. P., illus., $1.25.—World Peace: A Written 
Debate between William Howard Taft and Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, portraits, $1.25—The German 
Terror in France, by Arnold J. Toynbee, illus., $1. 
—Best O’ Luck, by Lieut. Alexander McClintock, 
$1.—The Book of Artemas, anon., boards, 50 cts. 
(George H. Doran Co.) 

War and Revolution in Russia, by John Pollock—In 
the Heart of German Intrigue, by Demetra Vaka, 
illus., $2—-Norman Prince, by George F. Babbitt, 
illus. $2—An American Physician in Turkey, by 
Clarence D. Ussher and Grace H. Knapp, illus., 
$1.75—The Faith of France: Studies in Spiritual 
Differences and Unity, by Maurice Barrés, trans- 
lated by Elizabeth Marbury, introduction by Henry 
Van Dyke, $1.60.—Serbia Crucified, by Lieut. M. 
Krunich, translated by L. M. Bruce, $1.50.—Cam- 
paigns and Intervals: Being the War Journal of 
Lieut. Jean Girardoux, translated by Elizabeth S. 
Sergeant, $1.50—The Field of Honor, by Hugues 
le Roux, translated by Mrs. John van Vorst, $1.50.— 
American Destroyers in the War Zone, by Ralph 
D. Paine, illus., $1.50-—High Adventure: A Narra- 
tive of the Air Fighting in France, by James Nor- 
man Hall, illus., $1.50.—Over Periscope Pond: 
Letters from Paris, October, 1916-November, 1917, 
by Esther Sayles Root and Marjorie Crocker, illus., 
$1.50.—Life in a Tank, by Capt. Richard Haigh, 
illus., $1.25—Trucking to the Trenches: Letters 
from France, June-September, 1917, by John Iden 
Kautz, $1.25.—Letters of Enzo Valentini, trans- 
lated ‘by Fernanda Bellachioma, illus., $1.25—An 
American Soldier: Letters of Edwin Austin Abbey, 
2nd., frontispiece. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Rasputin and the Russian Revolution, by Princess 
Catherine Radziwill (Count Vassili), illus. $3.— 
The Business of War, by Isaac F. Marcosson, illus., 
$1.50.—At the Serbian Front in Macedonia, by E. P. 
Stebbing, illus., $1.50—Harry Butters, R.F.A.: The 
Brief Record of a California Boy Who Gave His 
Life for England, edited by Mrs. Denis O’Sullivan, 
illus., $1.50.—A Second Diary of the Great Warr, 
by Sam’l Pepys, Jr., illustrated, $1.50.—Just Behind 
the Front in France, by Noble Foster Hoggson, illus., 
$1.25.—Soldier Men, by “Yeo,” $1.25.—The Glory 
of the Trenches, by Coningsby Dawson, portrait, 
$1.—Liége: On the Line of March, An American 
Girl’s Experiences When the Germans Came 
Through Belgium, by Glenna L. Bigelow, $1.—The 
Father of a Soldier, by W. J. Dawson, $1. (John 
Lane Co.) 

P Confessions of an Empress, by Count Paul Vassili, 
portraits, $3.—The Winning of the War, by Roland 
G. Usher, maps, $2—The Iron Ration: Three 
Years in Warring Central Europe, by George Abel 
Schreiner, illus. $2—Why America Went In, by 
David Lawrence, $1.50—A Flying Fighter: An 
American Above the Lines in France, by Lieut. 
E. M. Roberts—The Real Front, by Arthur Hunt 
Chute, illus., $1.50.—Outwitting the Hun, by Lieut. 
Pat O’Brien, $1.50—With Our Rookies in France, 
by H. A. Gibbons, illus., $1.50—Worrying Won't 
Win: Potash and Perlmutter in War-Time, by 
Montague Glass, illus., $1.50—In Our First Year 
of War: Messages and Addresses to the Congress 

and the People, March 5, 1917 to January &, 1918, 

















NEW BOOKS 


THE MAYFLOWER PILGRIMS 


BY 
EDMUND J. CARPENTER 








handling. 
t2mo. Illustrated. 256 pages. 


NET, $1.50, POSTPAID 


A MOTHER'S FIRST PRAYER 
BY KATHRYN WIRE HAMMOND 
The spirit of motherhood breathes through 
this little prayer, which expresses just what a 
mother feels in her heart as she wakens to 
mother love with her new born child in her arms. 
12mo. Frontispiece. 24 pages. Embossed cover, gold top. 
NET, 25 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


THE MASTER QUEST 
BY WILL S. WOODHULL 
Treats with sanity of expression, rarely ex- 
celled, the inspiration of the Scriptures and 
gives a vital interpretation of sin, atonement, 


and faith. 
12mo. 186 pages. Cloth, 
NET, 75 CENTS, POSTPAID 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A 
BROWNING LOVER 


BY JOHN WALKER POWELL 
A fine interpretation of the m of Brown- 
ing to our time. Believing that Browning is 
rimarily an artist, the author holds that both 
y intuition and inspiration he is a philosopher 
and a theologian. 
Crown 8vo. 248 pages. Cloth. 
NET, $1.00, POSTPAID 


GIANT HOURS WITH POET 
PREACHERS 


BY WILLIAM L. STIDGER 
Brief, suggestive and inspirational studies of 
nine modern poets — four American and five 
English. The author's purpose is to interest 
his readers in those of whom he writes and in 
their ethical and spiritual messages. Mr. Stidger 
writes con amore. He knows and loves these 
Poet Preachers, and would have others know 
and love them too. 
Izmo. 129 pages. Cloth, gold top. 
NET, $1.00, POSTPAID 








AT THE BETTER BOOK SHOPS 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
(FOUNDED 1789) 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICABO PITTSBURGH 
BOSTON DETROIT KANSAS CITY ‘SAN FRANOISOO 
PORTLAND, ORE., SALESROOM 
Order from the neerest Address 
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Worth While Books 


g& especial interest to 
Dial readers 


Aliens 
By William McFee 
Author of “Casuals of the Sea’’ 


“A great romance flowering out of a com- 
monplace New Jersey town populated by 
commuters and a few literary and artistic 
folk. A romance that takes you up and 
down the wide seas, across to Genoa, down 
to South America, to England. 


“He has woven one of the most fascinat- 
ing yarns we have read for many a day. 
The richness of his own personality, the 
stores of humor and wisdom, and observa- 
tion of human nature that are so valuable a 
part of his literary equipment, find, it may 
be, their best outlet in this somewhat ramb- 
ling and discursive method. 


“It is Mr. McFee’s personality that makes 
this a great story. He has the quality of 
genius.” —Philadelphia Press 


The Threshold 


By Marjorie Benton Cooke 
Author of “Bombi”’ 


Take one clever young woman, give her 
a childhood acquaintance with the drabness 
of a factory town, throw her across the path 
of a millionaire miil-owner and his carefree 
nephew—and what happens? A book with 
shimmering wit on the surface and sound 


sense in its depths. Frontispiece in color. 
Net, $1.40. 


cAt your booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY | GARDEN 
PAGE & CO. CITY, N. Y. 























by Woodrow Wilson, portrait, $1—America’s War 
Task, by Frank A. Vanderlip. (Harper & Brothers.) 

Wonderful Stories: Winning the V. C. in the Great 
War, illus., $2.50.—Intimate Prussia, by A. Ray- 
mond, $2.—We of Italy, by Mrs. K. R. Steege, $2.— 
My Experiences on Three Fronts, by Sister Martin- 
Nicholson, $2.—Inside Constantinople During the 
Dardanelles Expedition, by Lewis Einstein, $1.50.— 
A Crusader of France, Capt. Ferdinand Belmont, 
introduction by Henry Bordeaux, $1.50.—Marching 
on Tanga, by Capt. Francis Brett Young, $1.50.— 
Over There and Back, by Lieut. J. S. Smith.—Front 
Lines, by Boyd Cable—Germany’s Annexationist 
Ai by S. Grumbach, translated by J. Ellis Bar- 
ker, $1.50.—The Schemes of the Kaiser, by Madam 
Adam.—The High Call, by Rev. Ernest M. Stires, 
$1.50. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

History of the World War, by Frank H. Simonds, 5 
vols., Vol. II, “The Making of Middle Europe,” 
$3.50 per vol—Comrades in Courage, by Lieut. 
Antoine Redier, translated by Mrs. Philip Duncan 
Wilson, $1.40.—Cavalry of the Clouds, by “Con- 
tact” (Capt. Alan Bott, M.C.), introduetion by 
Maj.-Gen. W. S. Brancker, $1.25.—Fighting Star- 
vation in Belgium, by Vernon Kellogg, illus., $1.25. 
—Blown in by the Draft, by Frazier Hunt, fore- 
word by Theodore Roosevelt, introduction by Brig.- 
Gen. Evan M. Johnson, illus., $1.25. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) 

Aircraft and Submarines, by W. J. Abbott, illus.— 
The Science of Power, by Benjamin Kidd, intro- 
duction by Franklin H. Giddings—RMilitarism and 
Statecraft, by Munroe Smith—Brave Belgians, by 
Baron C. Buffin, preface by Baron de Broquevilie, 
translated by Alys Hallard, $1.50—A “Temporary 
Gentleman” in France: Home Letters from an Off- 
cer at the Front, introductory chapters by Capt. 
A. J. Dawson.—First Call, by Arthur Guy Empey, 
illus., $1.50—Democracy and the War, by John 
Firman Coar, $1.25. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Cradle of the War: The Near East and Pan 
Germanism, by H. Charles Woods, foreword by 
A. Lawrence Lowell, illus., $2.50.—Letters of a 
Canadian Stretcher Bearer, by “R. A. L.,” edited 
by Anna Chapin Ray, $1.35—A Yankee in the 
Trenches, by Corp. R. Derby Holmes, illus., $1.35. 
—Great Britain at War, by Jeffery Farnol, $1.25.— 
A Soldier Unafraid: Letters from the Trenches of 
the Alsatian Front, by Capt. Andre Cornet-Auquier, 
translated with an introduction by Theodore Stan- 
ton, $1. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

The Nations at the Peace Table: Their Problems, 
Claims, and Interests, by Lothrop Stoddard and 
Glenn Frank, maps, $2.50.—Runaway Russia, by 
Florence Harper, illus., $2—Donald Thompson in 
Russia, by Donald Thompson, illus., $2.—The 
Roots of War, by William Stearns Davis, William 
Anderson, and Mason W. Tyler, maps, $1.50.— 
Keeping Our Fighters Fit, Raymond B. Fos- 
dick, illus., $1.25—America after the War, by an 
American Jurist, $1. (The Century Co.) 

Covered with Mud and Glory, by Georges Lafond, 
introduction by Maurice Barrés, $1.50.—The White 
Flame of France, by Maude Radford Warren, illus., 

1.50.—Shellproof Mack, by Arthur Mack, illus. 
1.35.—You Who Can Help: Wartime Letters of 
an American Officer’s Wife, from August, 1914 to 
December, 1917, by Mary Smith Churchill, illus., 
$1.25.—On the Other Side of the Marne, by Henriette 
Cuvru-Magot, illus. 50 cts. (Small, Maynard & 


Co.) 

The End of the War, by Walter E. Weyl, $1.50.— 
“The Dark People”: Russia’s Crisis, by Ernest 
Poole, $1.50.—Lloyd George and the War, by “An 
Independent Liberal,” $1.50—Ambulance 464: En- 
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core des Blessés, by Julien H. Bryan, illus., $1.50.— 
Through War to Peace, by Albert G. Keller, $1.25. 
—The Soul of Democracy, by Edward Howard 
Griggs, $1.25—The Old Front Line, by John Mase- 
field, illus., $1. (The Macmillan Co.) 

= Four Flags for France, by Capt. George Clarke 

aa illus., $2—American Women and the 

d War, by Ida Clyde Clarke, $2—Out There, 

= Charles W. Whitehair, illus., $1.50—To Bagdad 

with the British, by Arthur T. Clark, illus., $1.50. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 

Europe’s Fateful Hour, by G. Ferrerro, $2.—Psychic 
Phenomena and the War, by Hereward Carring- 
ton, $1.50.—The Flying Yankee, by H. A. Bruno, 
$1.50—A Diary of the Russian Revolution, by 
James L. Houghteling, Jr., illus., $1.25. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

Swiss Internment of Prisoners of War: An Experi- 
ment in International Humane Legislation and Ad- 
ministration, a report from the Swiss Commission 
to the United States, preface by William Staempfii, 
introduction by E. Stagg Whitin and Samuel McCune 
Lindsay, paper, $1. (Columbia University Press.) 

“Over There” with the Australians, by Capt. Hugh 
Knyvett, illus., $1.50—The Only Possible. Peace, 
by Frederic C. Howe, $1.25——The United States 
and Pan-Germania, by André Chéradame, illus., $1. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Prisoner of War in Germany, by Daniel J. 
McCarthy, illus., $2—My Airman Over There, by 
his wife, $1.35—Awake! America, by William T. 
Hornaday, illus., $1.25. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

The United States and the War; The Mission to 
Russia, political addresses, by Elihu Root, collected 
and edited by Robert Bacon and James Brown 
Scott, $2.50. (Harvard Unive~ity Press.) 

Southeastern Europe, by Vladisi.¢ R. Savic, intro- 
duction by Nicholas Murray Butler, frontispiece and 
map, $1.50.—Facing the Hindenburg Line, by Bus- 
ris A. Jenkins, $1.25. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

The Structure of Lasting Peace, by H. M. Kallen.— 
Zionism, by H. M. Kallen—Mission to Russia: 
— by the Members, $1.50. (Marshall Jones 
Co. 

Holding the Line, by Sergeant Harold Baldwin, illus., 
$1.50.—Long Heads and Round Heads, or What's 
the Matter with Germany? by W. S. Sadler, illus., 
$1. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

A Survey of International Relations Between the 
United States and Germany, August 1, 1914-April 
6, 1917, a James Brown Scott, $5. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

Ambulancing on the French Front, by Edward Coyle, 
illus., $1.35—Over the Seas for Uncle Sam, by 
Elaine Sterne, illus., $1.35. (Britton Publishing Co.) 

The Bolsheviki and World Peace, by Leon Trotzky, 
$1.50 —Men in War, by Andreas Latzko, $1.50. 
(Boni & Liveright.) 

Our Revolution, by Leon Trotzky, translated with 
biography and notes by Moissaye J. Olgin—Camion 
Letters, $1. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Approaches to the Great Settlement, by Emily Greene 
Balch, introduction by Norman Angell, illus., $1.50. 
(B. W. Huebsch.) 

Over the Threshold of War: Personal Experiences, 
by Maj. Nevil Monroe Hopkins, illus. (J. B. Lip- 


pincott Co.) 

Russia’s Agony, by Robert Wilton.—Visions and Vig- 
nettes of War, by Maurice Ponsonby, $1. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

The Creed of Deutschtum, by Morton Prince, $2.— 
Basis of a World Order, by Robert W. Rogers, $1.50. 
(Richard G. Badger.) 

The Story of the Salonica Army, by G. Ward Price, 
illus., & (Edward J. Clode.) 














OLD PEOPLE 
AND THE THINGS 
THAT PASS 


By Leuis Couperus 

Author of The Books of the Small Souls, 
This is a tale of the very, very old—a hero 
three and a_ heroine 
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ninety-seven—and the 

influence of romantic past on their 
its. To the young people of the it 

was inconceivab these two could once ve 
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of view of the Swiss ” You will feel your 
warm under the genial influence of this 
peace-loving Swiss who is consumed with 
indignation over the of a ruthless enemy. 
A book that will be remembered for its moral beauty 
and the truth of its $1.60 
GUDRID 
THE FAIR 


By Maurice Hewlett 
Author of “Love and Lucy,” “Thorgile,” ete 


A new tale of Icelandic heroes in old Norse days, 
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beyond all clothe these shadowy 
figures of f past tna power to tic fascination. $1.35 
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SONNET 
By T. W. H. Crosland 
A new theory of the sonnet and its development 
trom ‘Chaucer's time to our own also some of the 
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8vo, $3.00 
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5 O* ehh so 


“I visited with a natural rapture the 
largest bookstore in the world.” 


See the chapter on Chicago, page 43, ‘‘ Your 
United States,’’ by Arnold Bennett 


It is recognized throughout the country 
that we earned this reputation because we 
have on hand at all times a more complete 
assortment of the books of all publishers than 
can be found on the shelves of any other book- 
dealer in the entire United States. It is of 
interest and importance to all bookbuyers to 
know that the books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be procured from us with 
the least possible delay. We invite you to 
visit our store when in Chicago, to avail your- 
self of the opportunity of looking over the 
books in which you are most interested, or to 
call upon us at any time to look after your 
book wants. 


Special Library Service 


We conduct a department devoted entirely 
to the interests of Public Libraries, Schools, 
Colleges and Universities. Our Library De 
ee ee as Oe any Se 
requirements, and is equipped to handle 
library orders with accuracy, efficiency and 
despatch. This department’s long experience 
in this special branch of the book business, 
combined with our unsurpassed book stock, 
enable us to offer a library service not excelled 
elsewhere. We solicit correspondence from 
Librarians unacquainted with our facilities. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


Retail Store, 218 to 224 South Wabash Avenue 


Library Department and Wholesale Offices: 
330 to 352 East Ohio Street 


Chicago 

















The Willy-Ni Correspondence, by Herman Bern- 
stein, $1. (Alfred A. Knopf.) 

Belgium under the German Heel, by Odon Halasi, 
illus., $1.50. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 

Nothing of Importance, by Bernard Adams, maps, 
$1.50. (Robert M. McBride & Co.) 

The Big Fight, by Capt. David Fallon, $1.50. (W. J. 
Watt & Co.) 

Gunner Depew, by Albert N. Depew, illus., $1.50. 
(Reilly & Britton Co.) 

Mobilization of Woman-Power, by Harriot Stanton 
Blatch, $1.25. (Woman’s Press.) 

Germany in War Time, by Mary Ethel McAuley, 
illus., $1.50. (Open Court Publishing Co.) 

The Air Line to Liberty, by Gerald Stanley Lee. 
(Mitchell Kennerley.) 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


Jewish Theology: Systematically and Historically 
Considered, by Kaufmann Kohler, $2.50.—Psy- 
chology and Preaching, by Charles S. Gardner, $2. 
—Patriotism and Religion, by Shailer Mathews, 
$1.50.—Religion: Its Prophets and False Prophets, 
by James Bishop Thomas, $1.50.—History of the 
Religion of Israel, by G. A. Barton, $1.50—The 
History of Religion, by E. W. Hopkins, $1.50.—Can 
We Believe in Immortality? James H. Snow- 
den, $1.25.—The Bible at a Single View, by Richard 
G. Moulton, $1.—The New Horizon of Church and 
State, by William Herbert Perry Faunce, 60 cents. 
(The Macmillan Co.) 

The Secret of Personality: The Problem of Man’s 
Personal Life as Viewed in the Light of an Hypoth- 
esis of Man’s Religious Life, by Geo Trumbull 
Ladd, $1.50.—Social Problems and Christian Ideals, 
by a few Northern Churchmen, edited by Rev. E. A. 
Wesley and Rev. J. A. Darbyshire, foreword by the 
Bishop of Liverpool, $1—The Mount of Vision: 
Being a Study of Life in Terms of the Whole, by 
Right Rev. Charles H. Brent, $1.—Christianity and 
Immortality, by Vernon F. Storr. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) 

Devil Worship: The Sacred Books and Revelations 
of the Yezidiz, by Isya Joseph, $2.50.—Zoroastrian- 
ism and Judaism, by George William Carter, $2.— 
The Revelation of John, by Charles C. Whiting, 
$1.50.—Creation Ex Nihilo, by L. Franklin Gruber, 
$1.50.—Theological Essays, by Arnold C. P. Huiz- 
ings, $1.25.—Unofficial Christianity, by Shelton Bis- 
sell, $1.00. (Richard G. Badger.) 

Celtic Mythology and Religion, by Alexander Mac- 
Bain, introductory chapters and notes by W. J. 
Watson—Theory and Practice of Mysticism, by 
Rev. Charles Morris Addison.—The Last Days of 
Jesus Christ, by Lyman Abbott—The Second Com- 
ing of Christ, by Rev. S. B. F. Prideaux.—Religion 
and Common Sense, by Donald Hankey. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) 

History of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Mexico, 

John W. Butler, illus., $1—The Oregon Mis- 
sions, by Bishop James W. Bashford.—The Itiner- 
ancy: Its Power and Peril, by James A. Hensey, $1. 
(Abingdon Press.) 

Catholicity: A Treatise on the Unity of Religions, 
by Rev. R. Heber Newton.—The Holy Spirit: A 
Layman’s Conception, by William Ives Washburn, 
$1.25. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

History of the Christian Church, by Williston Wal- 
ker, $3.—Religious Education in the Church, by 
Henry F. Cope, $1.25. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Religions of the Past and Present, edited by J. A. 
Montgomery, $2.50. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Right and Wrong after the War, -by Rev. Bernard 


Iddings Bell, $1.25. (Houghton Miftin Co.) 
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The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation, by Rev. 
James Denny, $2. (George H. Doran Co.) 

The Church in the Commonwealth, by Richard Rob- 
erts, $1. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 


PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND 
ETHICS 


Studies in the History of Ideas, by Members of the 
Department of Philosophy, Columbia University, $2. 
—Dynamic Psychology, by Robert Sessions Wood- 
worth, $1.50—The Problem of Space in Jewish 
Medieval Philosophy, by Israel Isaac Efros, $1.50. 
(Columbia University Press.) 

Morbid Fears and Compulsions, by H. W. Frink, 
introduction by James J. Putnam, $4.—Personality 
and Conduct, by Maurice Parmelee, $2—Totem and 
Taboo, by Sigmund Freud, translated by A. A. 
Brill —Reflections on War and Death, by Sigmund 
Freud, 75 cts. (Moffat, Yard & Co ) 

The Psychology of Conviction, by Joseph Jastrow, 
$2.50.—Creating Capital: Money-Making as an Aim 
in Business, by Frederick L. Lipman, 75 cts. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.) 

The New Rationalism, by Edward Gleason Spauld- 
ing.—Moral Values: A Study of the Principles of 
Conduct, by Walter Goodnow Everett, $2.75. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 

The Philosophic Function of Value, by Nathan Blech- 
man, $1.—Jewish Ethical Idealism, by Frank H. 
Ridgley, $1. (Richard G. Badger.) 

Man’s Supreme Inheritance, by F. Matthias Alex- 
ander, introduction by John Dewey, $2. A 
Dutton & Co.) 

Originality: A Popular Study of the Creative Mind, 
by T. Sharper Knowlson—The Organization of 
Thought, by A. N. Whitehead. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 


The Treasure of the Magi: A Study of Modern 
Zoroastrianism, by J. H. Moulton, $3.40. (Oxford 
University Press.) 

Collected Logical Works, by George Boole, $3.—Lec- 
tures on the Philosophy of Mathematics, by James 
Byrnie Shaw, $1.50. (Open Court Publishing Co.) 

The Psychology of the Future, by Emile Boirac, illus., 
$2.50.—The Psychology of Marriage, by Walter M. 
Gallichan, $1.50. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

How to Build Mental Power, by Grenville Kleiser, 
illus., $3. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 

Mysticism and Logic, and Other Essays, by Bertrand 
Russell, $2.50. (Longmans, Green & Co. 

Human Nature and Its Remaking, by William Ernest 
Hocking. (Yale University Press.) 

Psychology and the Day’s Work, by Edgar James 
Swift. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

An Ethical Philosophy of Life, by Felix Adler, $3. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


On the Threshold of the Unseen, Sir William F. Bar- 
rett, introduction by James H. Hyslop, $2.50.— 
Artificial Dye Stuffs and Their Nature, Manu- 
facture, and Uses, by Albert R. J. Ramsay and 
H. Claude Weston. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Personal Identification, by Harris H. Wilder and 
Bert Wentworth, $5.—The Mulatto in the United 
States, by Edward Byron Reuter, $2—The Begin- 
nings of Science, by Edward J. Menge, $2. (Rich- 
ard G. Badger.) 

The Gate of Remembrance: The Story of the Psy- 
chological Experiment Which Resulted in the Dis- 
covery of the Edgar Chapel at Glastonbury, by 
Frederick Bligh Bond, illus., $2. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE KIT-BAG 


By Elizabeth Grinnell (Cloth, 75 cents) 
Foreword by Malcolm James MacLeod 
| ona on a foundation of sound 


hs make their ap their 
humor, sym » and delicacy of feeling, as well 
as in their literary form. 


sorts, 
such courage ont optimism as spring only from 
a genuine faith in God. 


A New ‘‘Everyday Life’’ Book 


A LIVING BOOK IN A 


LIVING AGE 

By Lynn Harold Hough 

(Thin Paper, Art Leather Cloth, 

Round Pocket Size—60 cents) 
A BOOK for daily devotional Bible Study on the 
“Everyday Life” plan—with the theme built 
around living power of the Bible 
in the great crisis of Martin Luther's time and 
expressed in his life. The book eS a 


ving power 
now as then and as eure in its revitalizing info 
ence on today’s crises. 


THE SCIENCE OF PRAYER 


By Albert Clarke Wyckoff (Cloth, 75 cents) 


PRAYER is so inexhaustible a subject that there 
© susse soem Se o Sat) spore. Here we 
have the method applied a scientist would 
we Gute OS oy Se Se = 
gation, and reader turns from so clear a 
wy = a tthe scientific grounds for prayer, 
both in and in practice, with a sense of 
=~ ye — hy the BH Ft of his 


investigate for himself it the possibilities of prayer. 


MODERN PROBLEMS 
AS JESUS SAW THEM 


By Herman H. Horne (Cloth, 75 cents) 
MEN o hrist for any edequate solution of. the 


events in His life which Him into con- 
tact with many and gives also His 
teaching, that DP is ap- 


act 80 
proached from two points of view. 
Bay from your Book Store or from Us 
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The Book Sensation of the Year 


OSCAR WILDE: 


HIS LIFE AND CONFESSIONS 
By FRANK HARRIS 


with MEMORIES OF OSCAR WILDE by 
Bernard Shaw 


An excellent biography, intimate, 
sympathetic, yet rigidly honest. 
—H. L. Mencken, in Smart Set 
A candid, revealing, and noble piece 
of literature. A book more impor- 
tant than anything Wilde ever did. 
—Floyd Dell, in The Masses. 
TWO VOLUMES FIVE DOLLARS 
OrpDER FROM 
PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 
34 Union Square East, N. Y. City 
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“RED RUTH” By ANNA RATNER 


A story based upon the Universal 
Brotherhood of Man 


Romance Mystery Philosophy 


You want to read Red Ruth if you give any thought to 
Present world conditions. A story of intense human in- 
terest, giving a new angle on the power of woman's love. 
The Journai-Courier, New Haven, Conn., says: 

“This story is a noble and praiseworthy contribution. 
A fine love story is sandwiched in this pleasing book.” 


Illustrated by Cari S. Jungle 
For Sale at All Bookstores or Postpaid, $1.35 


The Arc Publishing Co., *“ictcnicase” 














On Growth and Form, by D’Arcy Wentworth Thomp- 
son, illus., $6.50.—Theories of Energy, by Horace 
Perry—The Destinies of the Stars, by Svante 
Arrhenius, illus. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Studies in the History and Method of Science, edited 
by Charles Singer, introduction by Sir William 
Osler, illus., $9.50. (Oxford University Press.) 

The Evolution of the Earth and Its Inhabitants: A 
Series of Lectures by Members of the Yale Faculty. 
(Yale University Press.) 

The Flower and the Bee: Plant Life and Pollina- 
tion, by John H. Lovell, illus., $2.50. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

Naval Officers: Their Heredity and Development, by 
Charles B. Davenport and Mary F. Scudder. (Car- 
negie Institution.) 

The Submarine in War and Peace: Its Development 
and Possibilities, by Simon Lake, illus. $3. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 

The Question: If a Man Die Shall He Live Again? 
by Edward Clodd, $2. (Edward J. Clode.) 

Wasp Studies Afield, by Phil and Nellie Rau. (Prince- 
ton University Press.) 

The Language of Color, by M. Luckiesh, $1.50. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 


BUSINESS AND AGRICULTURE 


Profit Sharing: Its Principles and Practice, $2.50.— 
Modern Methods in the Office, by H. J. Barrett, 
1.50.—How to Sell More Goods, by H. J. Barrett, 
1.50.—Retail Credits and Collections, by Dwight 
L. Beebe, $1.50. (Harper & Brothers.) 

Commercial Arbitration, by Julius Henry Cohen, $3.— 
Farm Accounting, by Hiram T. Scovill, $2.—The 
Law of Commercial Paper, by William Underhill 
Moore, $1.75. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Commercial Farming, by S. G. Hanson, illus., $1. 
—Diseases of Truck Crops and Their Control, by 
J. J. Taubenhaus. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Managing a Business in War-Time, edited by the 
Editors of “System,” illus., 2 vols. $3. (A. W. 
Shaw Co.) 

The Determination of Farming Costs, by C. S. Or- 
win, tables, $2. (Oxford University Press.) 

The New Business of Ae omy 2 by Julian A. Dimock, 
$1. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

Patenting and Promoting Inventions, by Mois H. 
Avram, $1.50. (Robert M. McBride & Co.) 

The Romance of Commerce, by H. Gordon Selfridge, 
illus., $3. (John Lane Co.) 





List OF NEW Books 





[The following list, containing 97 titles, includes 
books received by Tue Dat since its last issue.) 





THE WAR. 


Problems of the Peace. By William Harbutt Daw- 
son. 8vo, 365 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Im the Heart of the German Intrigue. By Demetra 
Vaka. Illustrated, 8vo, 378 pages. Houghton 


Mifflin Co. $2. 
Two Towns—One City. Paris-London. By John F. 
—_ 12mo, 246 pages. Dood, Mead & Co. 


American Women and the World War. By Ida 
oe 12mo, 545 pages. D. Appleton & 
0. b 


Under the Red Cross Flag at Home and Abroad. 
By Mabel T. Boardman. Illustrated, 12mo, 341 

pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.75. 

War Nurse’s . Sketches from a Belgian 

Field H ital, lustrated, 12mo, 115 pages. 

The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

Serbia Crucified. By Lieutenant Milutin Krunich. 
12mo, 305 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 
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Mesopotamia. By Martin Swayne. Illustrated 
in water-colors by the author, 12mo, 166 pages. 

George H. Doran a 50. 
ie Constantinople. A Diplomatist’s Diary dur- 
ing the Dardanelles Expedition. By Lewis Ein- 
stein. 12mo, 291 ~~ E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
in War Time. By Commandant de Gerlache 
e Gomery. Illustrated, 8vo, 243 pages. George 

. Doran Co. 50. 

> one Press In Belgium. By Jean Massart. 
Translated by Bernard Miall. Illustrated, 16mo, 
6 pages. T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., London. 2s 6d. 
er There and Back. By Lieut. Joseph S. Smith. 
“Thustrated, 12mo, 244 pages. Marshall Jones & 


Holding the Line. ws Sergeant Harold Baldwin. 

Go. $i 12mo, 305 pages. A. C. McClurg & 
0. .50. 

Covered with Mud and Glory. 5 Georges Lafond. 
Translated by Edwin ile ich. Illustrated, 
12mo, 265 pages. Small, ae & Co. $1.50. 

= ef a Modern a= 2 Operations 

im the id. By René Ra _—- Translated by 
Henry P. du Bellet. Inlusteated. 12mo, 163 pages. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Great Britain at War. By Jeffery Farnol. 12mo, 

167 —o. Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 


Blown the Draft. By Frazier Hunt. Illus- 
trated, | A, 372 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Our Revolution. By Leon Trotzky. Collected and 
translated by Moissaye J. Olgin. 12mo, 220 
pages. Henry Holt & Co. 

The Soul of Democracy. By Baward Howard 
ik, ae 12mo, 158 pages. e Macmillan Co. 


Atrocities. BY, Newell Dwight Hillis. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 160 pages. Fleming H. Re- 


vell Co. $1. 

Heads and Round mente, or What's the Mat- 
ter with Germany. By Dr. W. 8S. Sadler. Illus- 
— 12mo, 157 pages. wy * Cc. McClurg & Co. 


The Fallacy of the German State Philosophy. By 
Dr. George W. ‘Crile. 12mo, 32 pages. . "Deuble- 
day, Page & Co. 50 cts. 

e Enlisting Wife. x Grace 8S. Richmond. With 
‘trontisplese, 12mo, 39 pages. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 50 cts. 

Generals of the British Army. Portraits in color 
by Francis Dodd. With introduction and bio- 
—— notes. George H. Doran Co. Paper. 

cts. 

Economic Effects of the War Upon Canada. 
By Adam Shortt. 8vo, 32 pages. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Paper. 

Economic Effects of the War U Women and 
Children in Great Britain. Irene Osgood 
Andrews assisted by Margarett A. Hobbs. 8vo, 
190 pages. Oxford heey many Press. Paper. 

The University of Chi pers. No. 1. The 
Threat of German orlael Politics, By Harry 
Pratt Judson. No, 2. Americans and the World- 
Crisis. By Albion W. Small. No. 3. Democrac 
gad the is a, World- Order. By Frederic 

Bramhall. No, 4. Sixteen Causes of the War. 
By Andrew C. McLaughlin. ave. The University 
Chicago Press. Paper. 5 cts. each. 


FICTION. 


Pelle the ~~ By Martin Anderson Nexd. 
Translated by Jessie Muir and Bernard Miall. 
New edition. 2 vols. 12mo, 562-587 pages. Henry 
Holt & Co. $2, per vol. 

Three Acres and Liberty. By Bolton Hall. Revised 
edition. Illustrated, 12mo, 276 pages. The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.75. 

The Tree of Heaven. By pay Sinclair. 12mo, 408 
pages. Macmillan Co. be 

On the Stairs. By Hen ¥ Dyes. 12mo, 265 
Pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.5 

les of St. Tid. Lf Eden Philipotts 12mo, 
319 pages. The Macmillan Co. $1.50 

The House of Conrad. By Elias Tobenkin. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, 37 pages. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $1.50. 

The Earth e. By Arthur Train. 12mo, 307 
pages. harles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Tide. Ey Daniel Chase, With ‘oo 
12mo, 368 pages. The Macmillan Co 

Oh, Money! Money! By Eleanor H. Porter, Illus- 
ieee 12mo, 321 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 











TWINKLETOES 


By THOMAS BURKE 
Author of “‘Limehouse Nights’’ 





her real name 

was Monica Minasi; but no one who ever saw her little 
body whirling in the mazes of a dance could question 
the book of her life. It is 


the aptness of the name. This is 
reared 


fave You Reed These? 


LIMEHOUSE NIGHTS 
Strange tales of love and life in Limehouse. “One of the moet 
discussed books of 1 ith Edition. $1.50 Net 


MY ADVENTURES AS A GERMAN SECRET AGENT 
he suntie end Galen Ue le a ek en 
arch-plotters in America. 8rd Edition. $1.50 Net 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. New York 








IF you want to understand the I. W. W. from the his- 
torical point of view read André Tridon’s concise 
presentation, 


THE NEW UNIONISM 


“A CLEAR exposition of the philosophy and practice of syndi- 
—_- its history and its present status all over the world. His 
account might be looked = as a valuable handbook, supplement- 
ing the works of Simkhovitch, S; . John Graham Brooks, and 
ters, who do not t apply a0, the doctrine 


other so thoroughly to 
the concrete experience of tation that is daily 
lace.” {$1.00} — Boston Transcript. 


IF you want to understand syndicalism as it is rooted 

in philosophy, examine Georges Sorel’s classic, 
REFLECTIONS ON VIOLENCE 

“It is doubtful if any book can be named that is better calcu- 


lated to.state the spirit and method of revolution than this 
volume by Georges Sorel. The Introduction alone con- 


vince any reader that this study is not to be skipped by one who 
would know the most as observations upon the var — 
ms of the hour. ($2.25) —American Economic Ri 


IF you want the Socialist reaction to the revolutionary 
labor movements see John Spargo’s statement, 


SYNDICALISM, INDUSTRIAL 
UNIONISM and piiaincen ys 


“Tue best exposition o syndicalism and its 
J ‘o's book. It is a 


Obtainable through good booksellers 
everywhere or of the publisher 


"goopsooxs, B.W. HUEBSCH ‘Yew vouk cry 
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a By m's Bons w Te ig. 12mo, 417 pages. G. 

name’ s Sons. $1.5 
Fr “ M. HOLLY Aathors’ aad Publishers’ Noboa re Chit lid. By Elisabeth Dejeans. With front- 
186 Fitth Avense, New York 1908) $150 —_— pages. a “ 








THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 


i LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVInOw OF sa Advice as to pablication. Address 


DR. TITUS M. COAN. 424 W. 119th St., New York City 








ANNA PARMLY PARET 
LITERARY AGENT 
2 FIFTH AVERUT, NEW YORK 


After many yeart of editorial experience with Merper & Brothers, 
Miles Paret offers to criticise and revise manuscripts for writers. 
Fees reasonable. Terms sent on application. 








Rare books— First edi- 


C. Gorherdt, 25 W. 424 St., NewYork Ba at on meanest. 








F you want first editions, limited edi- 

tions, association books — books of 
any kind, in fact, address: 
DOWNING, Box 1336, Boston, Mass. 








Library Specialties == 


IRVING G. BANGHART & CO. 431 S. Dearbors Si., CHICAGO 








The Fiying Stag Piays No. 2 


NIGHT 4, JAMES OPPENHEIM 
The puss ie this series will include Ge ban productions 


Square Previncetown 
the Greenwich Village 
monthly. 





and others. To 
be pu 





85 cents per copy. $3 a year. 
by EGMONT ARENS at the 


Washington Square Book Shop 
Send for our Drama List 17 West Sth Street, New York 














50 Books on the War at 
Bargain Prices 


War books by Conan Doyle, Hall Caine, Pierre Loti, 
and John Reed are among the 750 titles ia our newly 


Catalogue of Bargains t fiction, travel 
books, and works of almost every from our 
overstock are also included—all at cons hie selue: 
tions from original prices. 

FREE ON REQUEST 


Tue Baxer & Taytor Co. 
Wholesale dealers in the books of all publishers 
354 Fourth Ave. New Yore At 26th St. 








The Wolf Patrol. By John Finnemore. With 
Soeezione. 12mo, 300 pages. The Macmillan 


His Official Fiancée. By Berta oe. 12mo, 323 
-— Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.5 
Hearts. Berta Ruck. Illustrated, 
“Va 268 pages. d, Mead & Co. $1.40. 
Simba. By Edward , ay a 
pages. ~—— =p Page & Co. $1.4 
Boy Woodburn. By Alfred Ollivant. With frontis- 
wr 12mo, 383 pages. Dovbleday, Page & Co. 


The Flame. By oS 12mo, 384 pages. 


Dodd, -y & 

a See Rupert Hughes. With frontis- 

piece, i 302 pages. Harper & Bros. $1.40. 

Fanatic or Christian? By Helen Martin. 12mo, 307 
pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.40. 

By Marjorie Benton Cooke. With 

Go. HL. 12mo, 353 pages. Doubleday, Page 


Seurce. By Ciarence Budington Kelland. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, 312 pages. Harper & Bros. 


The Umseen Hand. By Clarence Herbert New. 
Go. sia 12mo, 376 pages. Doubleday, Page 


Co. aA 
Whispers. By William Johnston. 
inustrated, 12mo, 292 pages, Little, Brown & 


Love and Hatred. By M Bellec Lowndes. 


12mo, 332 
0. 


12mo, 


365 pages. George H. ran Co. $1.40. 
The Rod of Snake. By Vere Shortt and Frances 
> 12mo, 310 pages. John Lane Co. 


Read That P34 Will E. Jagerect. 
With frontispiece, —_ 308 pages. Harper & 


Bros. 
Making Her His Wife. By Corra Harris. Illustrated, 
12mo, 283 pages. Doubleday, Page Co. $1.30. 
Vieky Van. By Carolyn Wells. bts 7 fronti 

= gone. 12mo, 304 pages. J. 


lece 
B. Lippincott Co. 


Nimety-Six Hours Leave. Stephen McKenna. 
12mo, 305 — 4 ¢ Doran Co. $1.35. 
The 5 oe. 12mo, 233 pages. 


enry Holt & Co. $: 

Henry Holt & Co. $12 

Gradiva. A Pompeiian ll By Wilhelm Jensen. 
Translated by Helen M. uted . 12mo, 118 
pages. Moffatt, Yard & Co. $1. 

Red Cross Barge. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
12mo, 211 pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.25. 
The Best Short Stories of 1917, and the Yearbook of 
the American Short Story. Edited by Edward J. 
A eee 12mo, 600 pages, Small, Maynard & Co. 


Taras Ms and Other Stories. By Nicolai V. 
Gogol. Everyman’s Library. Edited b , we” 
— 16mo, 311 pages. E. P. Dutton 60 


Big Idea. By Henry ising Dodge. 12mo, 
80 pages. Harper & Bros. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 


Elements of Constructive Philosophy. J. 8. 
— 8vo, 487 pages. The Slacmilian Co. 


By Emile Boirac. 
de Kerlor. Illus- 
A. Stokes Co. 


The Psychology of the Future. 
Translated and edited by W. 
Seco 8vo, 322 pages. erick A. 


. By Robert Sessions Wood- 
worth. 12mo, 2 pages. Columbia University 
Press. $1.50, 


A History of the Christian Church. By Williston 
_ Bone. 8. 8vo, 624 pages. Charles Scribner's 
ns. 
ewish ‘Theology. 8: Sretemationlly and Historically 
Considered .— 12mo, 505 pages. 
The Macmillan Co. a. 


If a Man Die. By J. L. anal 12mo, 180 pages. 
wy = yh H. Doran Co. $1. 


The Last Days of domme Christ. By L —_ ~ er 
16mo, 100 pr pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Church. What of Ste Wateret’ ol 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 16mo, 2 


printed from the Saturday Evening So ot. Suber. 
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POETRY AND DRAMA. 


A Year With the Birds. By Alice E. Ball. Illus- 
aw in color. 8vo, 191 pages. Dodd, Mead & 
0. q 
the Gulf. By Edgar Lee Masters. 12mo, 
292 pages. — —— Co. $1.50. 

Sea Dogs and M: it Arms. Jesse Edgar Mid- 
dieton. With “trontis iece, 12mo, 104 pages. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Buddy’s Blighty, and Other Verses from 
Trenches. By Lieutenant Jack Turner. 

} a pages. Small, Maynard & Co. $1. 
of brance. James T. White. 
io 115 pages. James T. ite & Co. $1.25. 

Ozste of Sonnets. Edith Willis Linn. 12mo, 

125 pages. James T. White & Co. $1.25. 

Dream te Dream. By Edith Willis Linn. 
12mo, 126 pages. James White & Co. $1.25. 

The Final Star. By Marion Couthouy Smith. 12mo, 
110 pages. James T. White & Co. $1.25. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND REMINISCENCE. 


4 ee FE S Se pa See, oe 

Colonial Times to Arthur W. 
Calhoun. 3 vols. Vol. 2, From Independence 
Through the Gvil War. "8vo, 390 pages. The 
Arthur H. Clark Co. $65. 

The Colonial Merchants and the American Revolu- 

776. Arthur Meier Schlesinger. 

Columbia University Press. 


The French Assembly of >}? —e American Con- 
Bugene Newton Cur- 
Columbia ‘University Press. 


the 
12mo, 


stitutional 

tis. 8vo, 357 pages. 
Paper. $3. 

The Life of Sir Charles W. Dilke. Begun by Stephen 
Gwynn; com leted and edited by Gertrude M. 
Tuckwell. Illustrated, 2 ps ae $vo. | 557-614 pages. 
The Macmillan Co. $10. 


The Life Sir Clements lat@en. By Admiral 
Sir ciwert H. Markham. Illustrated. 8vo, 384 
pages. E. P, Dutton & Co. $6. 


Oscar Wilde. His Life and Confessions. By Frank 


Harris. 2 vols. With frontispieces, 12mo, 610 
pages. Published - the author. 
Irish Me: @®. Somerville and Martin 


mories. By E 
Illustrated, 8vo, 
Green & Co. $4.20. 

Memoirs of Jean Frarcois Paul de Gondi, Cardinal 
de Retz. Everyman's Library. Edited by Ernest 
oars 2 HC a 16mo, 440-357 pages. E. P. Dutton 


Letters P John Holmes to James Russell Lowell 
and Others. Edited by ‘William Roscoe Tha a. 
ete. 12mo, 290 pages. Houghton Mi 


340 pages. Longmans, 


SOCIOLOGY AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Peasant in moreno and America. By 
I. Thomas and orian Znaniecki. In 
Vols. I and II, &8vo, 526-589 8s. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $5.50 (the two vol- 
umes). 
. Its | Na 
ie 


it Sharing. les and Practice. A col- 
laboration by x inn 


marries, Henry 8. Den- 


nison, Edwin Gay, — BE, Heilman, and 
Henry P. ‘Kendall. vo, 328 pages. Harper & 
Bros. 2.50. 

Maurice Parmelee. 12mo, 522 
pages. e Macmillan Co. $2. 


American Democracy and Asiatic Ate By 
Sidney L. Gulick. 12mo, 257 pages. arles 
Scribner’s = $1.75. 

The Science of Power. By Benjamin Kidd. 12mo, 
318 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Japan: Is She a Menace or a Comrade to be 
Welcomed in the Fraternity of Nations? B 
Jabez T. Sunderland. 12mo, 220 pages. G. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

American Progress and the Law. By Howard 
Lee McBain. 12mo, 269 pages. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $1.50. 

Fear God in Your Own V . By Richard Morse. 
LY 212 pages. Henry Holt & Co. $1.30. 

Round Table. A Quarterly Review of the 
‘Politics of the British Empire. December. No. 
$0 on 8vo, 219 pages. The Macmillan Co, Boards. 


a ‘Weltare im Oklahoma. Published under the 
direction of Edward N. Clopper. 8vo, 285 pages. 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 
Paper. 75 cts. 


= ee ary es auniversal [3 
question answerer, tomeet your needs. Itis |} 
| in daily use by hundreds of thousands of successful |} 
| men and women the world over. 
4 121600 Biographical Hacrion,C 


Spusteptiene. f 
phical Subjects. 
sa re ccarephieal Sabet: 














JUST PUBLISHED 


American City Progress and the Law. 
By Howarp Lee McBain, Ph.D., Professor of 
Municipal Science and Administration, Columbia 
University. Author of The Law and the Practice 
of Municipal Home Rule. 12mo, cloth, pp. viii 
+ 269. $1.50 net. The Hewitt Lectures, 1917. 

The volume deals with the more important rules of 

law that are involved in the progressive movements 

in American cities. The book discusses home rule by 
legislative grant; the breaking down of the rule of 
strict construction of municipal powers; the expand- 
ing of the police power; smoke and billboards; city 
planning, including building heights; zoning and ex- 
cess condemnation; municipal ownership of public 
utilities; control over living costs; municipal recrea- 
tion; and the promotion of commerce and industry. 


Dynamic Psychology. By Rosert Sessions 
Woopwortn, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, Co- 
lumbia University. 12mo, cloth, pp. ix + 210. 
$1.50 net. The Jesup Lectures, 1917. 

The present volume considers in its several chapters 

the problems and methods of percholeny i the native 

and acquired equipment of man; factors of 
selection and control, and of originality ; drive 
and mechanism in abnormal, and in social behavior. 

The book, which opens with a historical sketch of the 

modern psychological movement, forms a brief survey 

of the most interesting recent developments in psy- 
chology. 


Columbia University Press 
LEMCKE & BUBCHNER 
30-32 West 27th Street New York City 
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